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P.REE ACE 


The Panimya-Sihya ascribed to Panini, the great gramma- 
rian of ancient India, is known as the Siksa-Vedanga. It was 
eighty years ago that Vfeber published a critical edition of this 
work in his Indische Studien (IV). This edition has long been 
oat of print and besides this later researches and accession to new 
materials have made it necessary that the work should be edited 
afresh. Hence the present edition has been prepared. The im- 
portance of this work has been discussed in the Introduction. But 
one aspect of the critical study of the text of the Paninlya-Siksd 
which has not been noticed there is that from such a study we 
can more or less clearly understand how literary documents of 
ancient India like the present text have in course of their trans- 
mission to the posterity added to their bulk through interpolation 
in successive periods. Eighteen couplets in which the original 
Paniniya-Siksa was in all probablity composed had added to them 
in the present day text no less than forty-two couplets. This 
fact puts us on our guard against taking every syllable of an an- 
cient work as of equal antiquity and we are inclined to turn our 
attention to higher criticism which has been attempted in this 
volume. The present editor however does not claim infallibility 
for himself and will consider himself to be amply paid for his 
labours if scholars will give him the credit for an honest attempt 
in pursuance of a well-known principle. 

Eor various reasons the printing of this volume took nearly 
three years during which some amount of work related to the 
subject has been done. I have tried as far as has been possible 
for me to utilize or notice such work in the list of addenda. 
If however any important writing in this line has escaped my 
notice I should apologise to its author. 
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My best thanks are due to the authorities of the Calcutta 
University for giving me every facility in the work and to my 
esteemed friend Pandit Amarendramohan Tarkatirtha of the Skt. 
MSS. Department, Calcutta University, for kindly helping me 
in reading the proof of the text portion, and also to the autho- 
rities of the India Office, the State Library of Berlin, of Munich, 
the University of Lund for lending MSS. or supplying rotographic 
copy of them. It is with great pleasure that I should mention 
here that the rotograph of the Siksa-panjika supplied by the 
University of Lund came as a gift to the Calcutta University. 
And finally I should offer my most grateful thanks to my 
teacher Prof. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji for his kindly 
making valuable suggestions while he went through this volume 
in MS. as well as in proof. It however goes without saying that 
for all views expressed in the work the responsibility remains 
entirely mine. 


University of Calcutta 
June i 1938 


Manomohan G-hosh 
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1. The Present Edition. Among the large number of 
works known as the Siksas 1 the Indian tradition 2 3 accords the 
o osition of the Vedanga Siksa to the one connected with the 
name of Panini (see §28). Weber in his edition of the Paninlya 
Siksa (Endische Studien, IV) has however remained silent on this 
point. In his History of Sanskrit Literature too he did not give 
any decisive opinion in the matter, but later on Max Muller posi- 
tively denied the validity of the traditional notion about the PS. 
being a Vedahga.’ 1 Since the days of Max Muller his view has 
been accepted by almost all the scholars without the slightest 
protest. Prof. Liebich may be said to have been a notable excep- 
tion in this matter 4 ; for he maintains that the PS. though late 
in its present form, is old in its contents. This view however 
has received very scanty attention from scholars who are other- 
wise very careful. Even two very recent writers who touched 
the subject, Mr. C. V. Vaidya and Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, 
have followed the view of Max Muller. Of these two the 
opinion of Mr. Vaidya deserves special mention because he is 
frankly against what he considers to be a late date (c-. 1-00 
B. C.) for the Rgveda suggested by Max Muller, and is for 


1 Sri-yaffiavalkyadi-Kalmrsi-pranfta^i ‘&iksa,*sahgraliah/ Benares, 1893 ; Siddheshwar 
Varma, 'Critic.- 1 Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians/ London, 1929, 
pp. 29 ff. 

2 ‘Para^ari Sik§a,’ 78, in the £S. ; ‘Prastlanfi-bheda* in Weber’s Tndische Studien, 
I, p, 16; Siddheshwar Vartna, op, cit . , p. 5; Durga in the Nirukta-vrtti. ed. Bombay Skt 
Series, p 24. 

3 * History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 2 / p. 145. 

4 B. Liebich, f Zur Einluhrung in die indische einheimische Spraobwissensch iffc/ II, 
Heidelberg, 1919, p. 20 ; M. Winternitz ‘History of Indian Literature/ Vol. I, p. 285, footnote 

3 j also G-eschichte der indischen Literatur, Vol, III, p. 382, footnote 1. 
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placing this work as early as 4000 B. CP But Mr. Vaidya does 
not make any effort to explain why the P$. should not be 
considered a genuine Vedahga belonging to the great antiquity 
he assigns to Panini 2 and Yaska. 3 Dr. Siddheshwar Yarma 
however gives some arguments to prove the lateness of the PS§. 
But these, as we shall see later on (§§25 IT.) do not seem to be 
based on all available materials which might have given him a 
different view about the age and character of the work.' 1 For 
he has known the PS. in three recensions only, while the work 
itself exists in no less that what may be called jive recensions 
which read together critically are to give one a better idea about 
the age and character of the text. There is yet another scholar 
who not only considers the PS. to be a late work and hence not 
a Vedanga, but accords the same position to a Sutra work 
ascribed, on very questionable grounds to Panini. 5 We shall 
see later on (§§ 31-32) why this view is untenable, and this will 
bring us face to face with the text-history of the PS. for which 
a critical edition of the work is essentially necessary. Hence 
no apology need be offered for undertaking such an edition of 
the work together with that of the two commentaries attached 
to its two (late) recensions. Reasons which have led us to 
believe that the PS. is the original Vedanga Siksa will be discus- 
sed later on (§ §28-30) and as such it is-to be placed as early 
as Paijini who in all likelihood was its author (see § 33). This 
being the oldest treatise on the phonetics of Old Indo-Aryan— * 
and possibly of Indo-European — deserves to be studied carefully 
for the history of the Vedic as well as Sanskrit sounds. 


1 History of Sanskrit Literature, Poona, 1930, Vol. I, Section I, pp. 25-40. 

2 Op. tit. , Sec. Ill, p. 8. 

3 Ibid, pp, 5 f. 

4 The main arguments which Dr. Siddheshwar Varma adduces to show that the PS. 
is a not the Vedahga Siksa are as follows : (1) The P£. has no claim to be a mul&gama or 
source of the Pratisakhyas, (2) Pingala, and not Partini, is the author of the PS. The first 
argument has been refuted in §§ 28-30, and the second in § 33. 

5 Dr. Baghu Vira, 'Discovery of the Lost Phonetic Sutras of Papini’ in the JRAS. , 
19 81, pp. 653 ff. 
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- ) . The Critical Apparatus. It has been mentioned above 
(§1) that the PS. is available in five recensions. Bach of these 
recensions again is available in MSS. or printed texts with more 
or less varying readings. Hence before reconstructing the PS. 
on the basis of different recensions we shall have to find out 
the most representative text of each version and its age and 
special characteristics, For this purpose we have consulted 
various MSS. and printed texts and are giving below the results 
together with a description of them all. 

(a) The Agni Parana Recension. The Agni Purana con- 
tains the shortest available text of the PS., which consists of 21-J 
couplets only. Among these AP. lb-10, 17-21c corres- 

pond to PS. l-3a, 10, 4b-7a, 8-13a, 15a, 1.6b, 17, 18 (see below 
the text of the AP. recension). The AP. recension omits one 
complete couplet (14) and halves of four others (76, 13b, and 
15b-16a) which the PS. in all likelihood contained. Grounds 
for such an assumption will be discussed below in the Notes 
(26a, 14 >: 23 and 30). AP. la, 11-16, which are late additions 
to the PS. will also be discussed in the Notes (2, 18, 48a, 49a 
and 38a). Besides these twenty couplets and a half the AP. 
recension includes the following which may justify us to 
assume the existence of the AP. 3b-4a. 

rangas ca khe aram proktah hakaram pahcamair yuktah\ 

antahsthabhih samayuktah ‘aurasya’ ‘kanthya’ eva sah 11 

In this couplet we meet with the AP. 3b (italicised in the 
above quotation) and the two fragments of the second half of 
the same (put within the inverted commas) . The reading 
vaksye mukhe’ ksaram (for rangas ca khe aram ) recorded by 
some MSS. seems to rule out the possibility of yathd saurdstrika 
nan, etc. (Yaj. 6), ever occurring in the place of the AP. 3b-4a. 
This interpolation seems to be the work of some late scribe who 
under the influence of the Yaj. recension supplied the reading’ 
rahgaS ca, etc., to the erroneously repeated AP. 3b- 4a. unfortunate- 
ly without any advantage.' From a consideration of the possible 
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age of the Agni Purana ( c . 800 A.C.) later than Panini by 
much more than 1000 years we may be justified to make an 
assumption about its defective tradition. 

The representative text of the AP. recension of the PS. 
has been obtained from the following materials : 

M. The Agni Purana edited by Eajendra Lai Mitra and 
published in the ‘Bibliotheca Indiea’ Series. 

P. The Agni Purana published from the Anandasrama, 
Poona. MSS. ka, kha, ga, glia, and na used for this text have 
been indicated by a, b, c, d and e respectively. 

V, The Agni Purana, with Bengali translation published 
by the VangavasI Press, Calcutta. 

(b) The Panjika, Recension. As the commentary called 
the Siksa-Panjika does not contain the particular text, it follows, 
in a complete form, the Pnj. recension of the PS. had to be 
reconstructed to some extent conjecturally from the pratlkas of 
passages handled in the commentary. The compiler of the 
catalogue of Skt. MSS. in the India Office Library, London, has 
wrongly considered this to be identical with the Yaj. recension. 
But on comparing the latter (Yaj. rec.) with this we find that in 
some important points the two differ. For example, unlike the 
Yaj. the Pnj, contains the hemistich anusvara-yamanam ca 
ndsikd sthanam negate (PS. Ida) and upadhmaniya itsnui ca 
■jihvd-muUya-ndsike (PS. 14 b) and in this respect it falls in 
a line with the Prk. recension. Two passages (PS. 9, 10) 
though not explained in the Panjika seems to have existed 
in the text used by its author 1 (see Notes 26a and 28) and for 
this reason they have been included in the reconstructed 
text. Except these two, the Pnj. consists of 21-J couplets of 
which 4-19, correspond to PS. 1-18, respectively. On comparing 


1 The name of the author does not occur in any MB. But Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Shivadatta in his introduction to the Riddhanta-taumudT (ed. VenkateSvara, Bombay, says 
asya iihsayah Raghav deary a-Jcrtarti bhaQyam jagartitidih. Now in some MSB. tkePahjik§ 
has been called Bhasya (p. 17). It may be that Bagbavacarya is the author of tho Pafijika* 
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the Pdj. with the Prk. recension it appears that the latter 
is an inflated version of the former. There are no sufficient data 
to suggest any precise date for the Pnj. recension. But it appears 
by no means recent. Por the Panjika quotes from one of the old 
authorities named Audavrnji of whose exact time we have no 
information; hut as he is mentioned by the Nar. S., 1 
a work, except for its interpolated passages, is as old as 
200 B. C., he was probably older than this time. He has 
also been mentioned in the Rk-tantra Vyakarana (Samaveda 
Prati^akhya) 2 and in the Siksa-prakasa, 3 another commentary to 
the PS. There being no mention of Audavraji in phonetical 
works which are palpably very late we may assume that at 
their time his work was lost and the author of the Panjika 
flourished possibly earlier than a time when A.’s work was 
still available, and such was the case with the authors of the 
available Rk-tantra Vyakarana and the fiiksa-prakasa. 4 Now 
the time for the Siksa-praka^a being placed tentatively between 
1000 A. C. and 1300 A. C. we may consider the lower limit to 
the date of the Pnj. recension as the 1200 A. C. Along with this 
should be considered the fact that the Agni Purana recension can 
be placed at the earliest in 800 A. 0. Thus it appears that 
the Pnj. recension existed between 800 and 1200 A. C. The 
representative text of this recension of the P$. has been 
worked out from the following MSS. and printed text. 

A 1 . Manuscript of the Siksa-Panjika in the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. 2834. 

A 2 . MS. of the Panjika in the same Society, No. 1169. 

A 3 . MS. of the Panjika in the same Society, No. 4180 C. 

B. The rotograph of a MS. of the same procured by the 
Calcutta University from the State Library of Berlin. 


1 Ed. SS„ II, 8. 5. 

2 Bd. Soryakanta Sastri, Sutra- 60. 

3 Ed. SB. , p. 388, See also tho same edited below, 

4 See below on the Prak. recension. 
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0, The text of the Siksa-Panjikii together with the PS. 
in its Rk recension printed in Benares, 1929 (Haridas Skt. 
Series No. 10) [Mr. Suryakanta Sastri mentions one such text 
printed in Benares in 1887 (op. cit., introd., p. 83n.)]. But 
we have not seen it. Prom Mr. Sastri’s quotation it seems 
to agree with HL.]. 

H. A manuscript of the Siksfi-Pafijika from the Royal 
Library of Munich. This was used by M. H-aug. 

1. A manuscript of the Siksa- Panjika from the India Office 
Library. 

L. The rotograph of the Siksa Panjika presented to 
the Calcutta University by the University of Lund. 

(c) The Pmkasa Recension. As was the case with the 
Panjika recension this also had to be reconstructed from the 
pratikas of the passages explained in the commentary called 
the Siksa-prakada. Having had to depend on rather imperfect 
materials we can never be sure that these restored texts were 
actually before their respective commentators. The most we 
can claim for these texts, is that they surely contained these 
particular passages in approximately the same form. But in 
case of the Prk. recension this claim can be admitted only 
subject to the limitation that the actual order in which some of 
the couplets occurred is not known. The Prk. passages, of the 
position of which in the text we are not sure, have been marked 
with an asterisk in the Table C, showing their relative position. 
This recension but for the inclusion of one hemistich (Prk. 22a) 
and the exclusion of one couplet (Yaj. 34) and the different order 
in which the different passages of the Yaj. recension have been 
arranged, is similar to the latter. But the confused manner 
in which the passages are available in the Yaj. recension gives 
us grounds to assume that the same were reduced to writing 
from memory at a time later than the composition of the Siksa- 
prakasa and hence we have taken it as a separate recension. 

The date -of the Prakada recension may be considered to 
be later than that of the Pnj. for the simple reason that the 
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former is much longer than the latter and the increase in 
bulk has needed some time. But the Siksa Prakasa may not be 
earlier than the 10th century. For he seems to quote a long 
passage verbatim from the commentary of Visnumitra on the 
Rk Pratisakhya ( vide infra). Now this Visnumitra seems to 
be a predecessor or at best a contemporary of Uvata (1100 A.O.). 
Besides this, from the introduction to the Siksa Prakasa we 
learn that the anonymous author wrote a commentary to Pihgnla’s 
metrics. Now the only commentary available for the Chandah- 
, sutras of Pingala is by Halayudha 1 who was the minister of the 
king Laksmana Sena (a. L200 A.C.) of Bengal. Hence we may 
tentatively assign the Prk. recension to a time about 1200 A.C. 
It may be that Madhusudana Sarasvatl (c. 1500 A.O.), author 
of the Prasthana-bheda described this recension as the panca- 
khand&tmika and it is sure he did not mean the Rk recension, 
for that is e k a d a s a-khandktmika (see the text below). 

The text of the Siksa-prakasa or the Prakas'a Recension has 
been edited from : 

L. The rotograph of a MS. from the University of Lund. 

Be. A version of the Prakasa printed in the Siksa-samgraha 
from Benares. 

(rl) The Yajus Recension. This recension of the PS. has 
been carefully edited by Weber in his Indische Studien, IV, pp. 
345 If., on the basis of two MSS., B and W, of which W is dated 
Samvat 1696. Occasional help from three MSS. of the Rk. 
recension C, D and L has also been taken in this. For all 
practical purposes this edition being faultless we have adopted 
it leaving out its minor details. Special characteristics of this 
recension have already been indicated (§ 2c). 

(e) The Rk Recension. This recension has also been edited 
by Weber ( loc . cit.) on the basis of three MSS., C, D and L. 
Omitting some minor details we have adopted this edition after 
comparing it with the following : 

1 Weber places him in the second half of the 10th century. See Ind. Stud., VITT, 
p. 198 ; also Winternitz, Geschichte, Bd. Ill, p. 27. 
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Oh. The PS. published along with the Siksa-Panjika from 
Chowkhamba, Benares, 1929. 

This recension is scarcely much older than the 18th century ; 
for MSS. of this used by Weber are all later than Samvat 1833 
and we have come across no earlier MS. This is the most inflated 
version of the PS. and contains nearly 60 stanzas. Only 17-J 
among these may be taken as genuine. These are Rk 4-11, 13, 
16-19, 22-23, 3840a corresponding to PS. 1-8, 9, 11-13, 14a, 
15,16a, 165-18, respectively. The nature and source of the re 
maining 42 couplets have been discussed below (§3). 

3. Reconstruction . From a very close study of its five 
recensions eighteen only of the couplets appear to constitute 
the original PS. Only fourteen among them, however, occur 
in all the recensions, 1 while the remaining couplets do not so 
occur. But on internal evidence they appear to be organically 
connected with the fourteen couplets common to all recensions 
and hence surely occurring in the original PS. Problems con- 
nected with them have been discussed in detail in Notes given 
along with the translation of the PS. Sources of more than 
half of the remaining forty-two couplets which we consider to 
be later additions to the text of the PS. have been traced to 
different late Siksa 2 works. Of the remaining twenty couplets 
the source of which we could not explore, at least eight (Rk 
1-3, and 56-60, and passages corresponding to them in other 
recensions), can probably be credited to the editors of different 
recensions. The remaining twelve were, in all likelihood, taken 
also from some late Siksas lost to us. Grounds on which 
we have considered a passage or group of passages spurious 
or later additions have also been discussed in Notes. From 

1 See the conspectus ol Text-Units of the different recensions given at the end of this 
Introduction. 

2 Cases of later Siksas can to some extent be compared with those of the later 
Upanisads (cf- Winternitz, History of Ind. Life., Vol. T, p, 239). In order to give 
authenticity to their own theory or practice later write* s on Vedic phonetics have 
called their works Siksas. These late works are nevertheless important for ' the study 
of Indo-Aryan phonetics. 
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a study of the interpolated passages it appears that the custodians 
of the Vedanga biksa have at different times made desperate 
efforts to preserve this small treatise consisting of only eighteen 
couplets, from extinction. Lest it should fall out of use 
before later works on the subject, which for the time being gave 
better guidance to the reciter of the Vedic texts they culled some 
new materials from these and tagged them on to the PS. in 
different relays. Even this method though resorted to some- 
times were not exclusively followed. To supplement this they 
put it along with other works on similarly important subjects 
in the body of a big compilation like the Agni Puratja. A case 
which seems to be analogous to this is the alleged interpolation 
of the Bhagavad-Glta in the corpus of the Makabkarata. 
For a tabular statement of the growth 1 of PS. showing the 
distribution of genuine and interpolated passages in its 
different recensions , 1 see Table A. 

Table A. 


1 

Recensions. 

f 

Total 

Number of 
Hemistichs. 

Interpolation. 

Total. 

Traced. 

Un traced. 

| Agni Purapa 

48 

• 13 

12 

1 (—1 editorial) 

\~ 

! Paftjika 

i 

50 

14 

2 

12 (-12 „ ) 

j 

j Prakaia 

! 

68 

33 

20 

13 (-18 „ ) 

i 

; Yaj'u b fiakka 3 

70 

i 

35 

20 

15 (-12 „ ) 

i 

Rk 6akha 

j 120 

85 

44 

i 

41 (-16 „ ) 


1 Compare with this the growth of the text of the Nirukta (Prof. L. Sarup s Introduc- 
tion, pp. 19-20 ; S. Saatri, Rk-tantra, Lahore, 1933, Introduction, pp. 45, 4G) and of the 
Upadi-Sufcras (Prof, G-oldstiicker, Papini i his place in Skt. Literature, London, 1861, 
pp. 131, 170; Reprint from Allahabad, 19 L4, pp, 130, 139; S. Sasfcri, ibid). 

2 For the meaning of the $akha see below (§§ 18£f.), 
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From a study of the above table as well as the contents 
of the different recension we can suggest the mutual relation 
of the different recensions as follows : 

Ur-text of the PS. 


Pflj, Bee. Prk. Bee. Yitj. Bee. 


A.P. Bee. 


Kk. Bac* 


2 


Six Vbdingas 

4. Before taking up the history of growth and deve- 
lopment of individual Vedangas it would be proper to enquire 
into conditions which made it obligatory for the Vedic priests 
to admit as a part of the sacred lore six subjects, the study of 
which was necessary either for the recitation, the understand- 
ing or the proper sacrificial employment of the Yedic hymns. 
Materials for such a study are indeed very poor. We have few 
relics of that early age when the Yedic seers were composing 
songs of praise or adoration to their deities with the least 
idea of their later complicated use in various rituals and ceremo- 
nies. Hence, how and when the simple utterances of the early 
Indo-Aryans who entered India most probably sometime after the 
beginning of the second mellenniutn B . C., 1 began to be considered 
sacred and meant specially to be used in sundry rituals, will 
probably remain a mystery for all time to come. But it will 
not be out of place to make here the following a priori considera- 
tions. 

5. As a great many of- the subsequent ramifications observ- 
able in the Vedic cult (e, g., those in the Brahmanas and the 
Sutras) have been found to be non-existent among Indo-European 
people of other countries it may be assumed that a great part of 
them owe their origin to the influence of some widespread pre- 
Vedic cult or cults of India. 2 In case of the Old Indo-Aryan 

1 Of. Winternitz, op. c it., Vol. I, pp. 299ff.,310; ZDMG., 1934, pp.*23* *24* Thumb-Hirfc, 
‘Handbnch des Slcfc.’ I. Teil : Grammatik, 2Jweifce Auflage, §27 and Naohtrag to the same. 
Prof A. B. Keith holds a different view. Bee ‘The Religion and Philosophy of the Ved i 
and Upani?ads,” H 0 S., 1925, p. 7. 

2 S, K. Chatter ji, ‘Origin and Development of the Bengali Language,’ pp. 26, 81f. 
also cf. Keith, op „ cit p. 12. 
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. language a similar pre-Aryan influence has already been postulated 
.to account for the development of cerebral sounds as well as a 
portion of the Old Indo-Aryan vocabulary. 1 If such an influence 
played any considerable part in giving shape to the Vedic 
religion it may be said to have practically finished a great part 
of its work about 1000 B. C. 2 as far as the Indian Midland was 
concerned ; for a very long time must have been necessary for 
the pre- Aryan Indians to get reconciled with the hostile new- 
comers and ultimately to accept their faith and culture. Now 
the ethnic constitution of the modern Indians who profess 
adherence to the Vedas shows that a great majority of them 
has come from non-Aryan stocks. Thus one will probably be 
justified to assume here a conversion — may be unconscious — of 
the non-Aryan people to Vedic religion, which was responsible 
for such a state of things ; and such a conversion in all likelihood 
began to progress with considerable force about 1000 B. C. 
when the Vedic people and their ways were in all probability 
not only no longer displeasing but also was becoming attract- 
ive to the pre-Aryan people of the land, and a progressive 
section of them had already been Aryanised as far as their 
religion was concerned. And even some blood-mixture with the 
new-comers is much likely to have occurred at this stage. It is 
quite possible that the six Ved’uigas partly grew up and partly 
took shape under the circumstances demanded by an effort on 
the part of these progressive non-Aryans and their descendants 
to acquire thoroughly the Vedic culture, a great deal of which 
was essentially connected with religious practices. 

6. It is conceivable that these neo-Vedic people con- 
sisting of Aryanised non-Aryans as well as mixed Aryans took 
more than ordinary interest in Aryan faith and culture,, and 

1 S. K. Chatter ji, op. cit pp. 37f., 170f. 

2 Oldenberg places the period of the Br&hmunas and Upani^ads (of course old ones) 
between 9)0 Q. C.-7U0 B. C. (Buddha, : his Life, hits Doctrines, etc., Calcutta, 1927, pp. 14-16J. 
The £rahma#as are characteristically the product of that peiiod in which primitive Indo- 
Aryans were very much influenced by pre-Aryans of India, 
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later on their descendants began to get ashamed of their extra- 
Aryan origin and wished very much to pass themselves of! 
as thorough-bred Aryans. 1 But a great obstacle in their 
way was indeed the colour of their skin as well as their 
language and customs. For the time being difficulties seemed 
insuperable, but they did not remain so for a long time. 
Means were gradually discovered for concealing their ethnic and 
cultural origin. 

7. The famous Purusa-sukta (Rgveda, X. 90) having been 
revealed (c. 1000 B. C.) the question of colour became explicable 
without reference to any ethnic mixture though such a thing 
had in a manner had to be recognized later in a rather queerly 
formulated Varnasankara theory of the Dharma-sutras to explain 
the existence of different non-Aryan groups which entered rather 
late within the pale of the society organised in the Varn&irama 
principle. 

8. The language and customs were from their very nature 
ill suited to remain hidden under the Vedic revelation. Habits 
whether of speech or of other matters die indeed very hard. 
Though the exigencies of their religious rites compelled them 
to recite the Yedic mantras and to use the sacred tongue, the 
neo-Aryans surely used in their family or tribal circles their 
traditional speech while during their intercourse with the Aryans 
a jargon ' consisting of varying degrees of Aryan and non-Aryan 
was prominent. This state of things, as can be easily imagined, 
was detrimental to the purity of the Yedic speech and occasion- 
ally gave rise to mlecchita (corrupted) speech condemned so much 
by the custodians of the Vedic culture ( Brahmanena, na mlec- 
chitam vai, etc. Patanjali, ed. Ivielhorn , Vol. I, p. 2). Thus the 
necessary incentive was furnished to contemporary leaders of the 
Vedic religion, who surely included neo-Aryans too, for studies 
in phonetics ($iksa), metrics ( chandas ), grammar (vyakarana) and 


i A case parallel to this is to be found iu the attempt on the part of some descendants 
of non* Anglo- Saxon people of America to pass as people of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
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vocabulary (nighantu). 1 The contents of the Kalpa - sutra which 
branched off later on to orauta, 2 * Grhya and Dharma-sutras may 
also be said to have received attention at that time when the neo- 
Vaidikas were trying to assume the appearance of thorough- 
bred Aryans and for this purpose they required a set of codified 
rules by followiug which they could be trained in Vedic ways. 
Oldenberg who does not pay any attention to the ethnic com- 
position of the Vedic people seems to consider that a training 
in the Vedic ways was a priestly imposition on the other Aryan 
classes. (See ‘Buddha, His Life, His Doctrines, His Order,’ 
Calcutta, 1927, pp. 14-15.) As, for various ceremonies the 
observation of correct date and days of the moon was already a 
necessity even before the conscious Aryanizing activities began, 
the study of astronomy ( jyotisa ) commenced earlier 8 ; but it 
is probable that its results were not gathered in a written treatise 
till later when some of the earliest available texts of other 
Vedangas have been composed. 

9. One of the earliest references to the six afigas of the 
Veda occurs in the Sadviipsa Brakmana of the Samaveda 4 5 which 
on linguistic grounds has been considered to be pre-Paninian. 1 ' 
And in the Mund.ak6panisad (circa 700 B. C.) too the six 
Vedafigas have been enumerated. 6 In a passage of the Gautama 
Dharma sutra (circa 500-400 B.C.) we learn that as his 
authorities on the administration of justice the king was to take 
among other things the Vedanga (VIII. 5 ; XI. 19 ; SBE., Vol. 
33, p. 234; Winternitz, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 519). In the Apastamba 


1 Prof. Lakslixnan Samp has a different; opinion on this ppinfc (Translation and 
Notes of the Nighan$u and the Nirukta, pp. 221-223). He is also unwilling to recognize 
Papini’s grammar or Nighantu or similar other works as Veda&gas (loc, cit,). 

2 Srauta Sutras in fact represented the Kalpa sutras most. For according to the 

£ik*a Praka^a commentary to the PS. kalpa is the science of rituals. 

8 Max Muller, op. cit, pp. 211 ff. 4 Ibid , pp. 112*113. 

5 Winternitz, op. cit Vol. I, p. 191. 

6 p. 268. For the time of Mup$aka, see HerfcePs edn,, pp. 64ff. 
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Dharma sutra (c. 500 B.C.) 1 too Vedangas have been mentioned 
twice (I. 10, 28, 21 ; II. 4, 8, 10). This sutra work also enu- 
merates the six angas, one of which is of course the Siksa ('ll. 
4, 8, 10). 2 In spite of these very early references to Vedafigas 
with or without their number, earlier scholars were not prepared 
to admit that such references implied ‘the existence of six 
distinct books or treatises intimately connected with the sacred 
things’ and in their opinion these references implied merely 
the admission of six subjects, the study of which was necessary 
either for the recitation, the understanding, or the proper sacri- 
ficial employment of the Vedic hymns (Max Muller, op. cit., 
p. 109 ; Winternitz, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 268). But as we have 
seen before that conditions favourable for the rise of the 
Vedangas were probably in existence as early as 1000 B.C. and 
as the beginning of these studies at the time of the early 
Brahmanas are attested by reliable references the existence 
of written treatises on Yedic angas about 600 B. C. can by 
no means be considered to be impossible. The most one can 
assume about such works in the absence of suitable evidence, 
is that they have probably been lost. But to consider them to 
be non-existent after a lapse of nearly four centuries during 
which Vedic priests could compose voluminous Brahmapas will 
indeed be a unique piece of inconsistency. Max Muller’s 
schematic division of the Vedic period into Chandas, Mantra, 
Brahmana and Sutra periods perhaps lie at the back of this 
kind of unreasonable view. It is not possible that such closely 
divided ages ever existed ; some overlapping has surely occurred ; 
some at least of the Vedanga treatises were written in the 
Brahmana period — may be towards its end. For it is scarcely 
possible that when an energetic and intelligent people like 
the Indo-Aryans were already composing works like the 


1 SBE., Vol. SB, xliii ; also Batakrishna Ghosh, ‘Apastanxba and Gautama’ in IHQ., 
1927, pp. 60711. 

2 J. Charpentier places without any justification the origin of the Vedangas between 
300-100 B.C. (see his ed. of the Uttaradhyayanasutra, pp. 31-32). 
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BrShmapas, small treatises on the Vedafigas which, as we already- 
noticed (§ 5 ), must have been a vital necessity with them about 
1.000 B.O. and after, were not then being prepared. Thus we are 
justified to assume that treatises on different Vedahgas might 
have been in existence between 1000-000 B.C. 1 


1 Cf . Siddheshwa? Varma, op, ciL, pp. 2, 4. 
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10. We have seen above under what possible conditions 
the Vedic priests might have turned their attention to the 
pronunciation of their sacred language and how this attention 
ultimately gave rise to the Siksa-vedanga. But, as can very 
naturally be expected, the word Siksa did not continue to mean 
the same thing during the different stages of its evolution. 

11. According to Panini (VII. 4. 58) the word Siksa 
has been derived from the desiderative of 3ak, 'to be able. 1 
Thus the literal meaning of siksa will be ‘a desire to be able.’ 
It is very difficult to understand how this rather curious meaning 
finally developed into ‘phonetics.’ It is indeed due to this 
difficulty that Weber and Max Muller have cut the Gordian 
knot by a bold assumption that v/ siks means originally ‘a desire 
to know’ {zu konnen suchen) though it must be admitted 
that ‘knowing’ cannot very well be equated to ‘pronunciation.’ 2 
But, from the discussion made above of the conditions under 
which Siksa as a subject of study arose, the original meaning 
of this word seems to be plain enough. For were not the newly 
Aryanized people with their different ancestral speech-habit 
ill able to recite the Vedic mantras in a faultless manner ? 
Now it may well be assumed that the difficulty in their case 
who had a totally different linguistic basis was so great that 
learners aming them had to have indeed a very strong ‘desire 
to be able’ to recite the Vedic hymns. Possibly on such a 
hypothesis alone can we understand how the original meaning 
of ‘to disire to be able’ cime to be narrowed down ‘to desire 
to be able to recite the Vedas correctly ’ and from this finally 

1 See Liiders, Vyasagiksa, p. 1. 

2 Weber, Ind. Stud., IV, p. 345, 
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developed the sense of the study of pronunciation. Thus the 
original import of the term Siksa seems to have embedded 
in it an important history. 

12. Now the Vedio pronunciation as we see from the 
Siksas and Pratisakhyas was more or less a complex affair. 
But it is not so much possible that all phases of this complexity 
were felt all at once at the very beginning when attention began 
to be given to pronunciation 5 ; even in case of its being felt these 
different aspects of it could not be handled with success at the 
very beginning. Whatever might be the case it is pretty sure 
that with the early Vedie phoneticians (Siksakaras) matters 
were simple enough and only the fundamentals occupied their 
attention. Our evidence in this matter comes from Patanjali 
who in his definition of a typical priest { arivijina ) says that 
he should be able to use the (Vedie) speech with (properly 
inflected) words (pad ft), with (proper) accent (svara) aud with 
the (properly articulated) speech-sounds ( varnas ). 1 2 Prom this 
we learn that the observation of the proper accent as wel I as the 
right pronunciation of speech-sounds were Siksakaras’ chief 
object of study. And a later authority Yisnumitra, a commentator 
of the BPr., defines the Siksa as smra-mrn6pade§aka-§dstram , !) the . 
science which teaches accent and the speech-sounds (varna). 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl too says the same thing more elaborately. 4 
Hence we see that the correct production of speech-sounds in 
general and the pitch and quantity of vowels comprised 


1 In order to appreciate these we are to take notice of different stages in the 
phonetic evolution of the Middle Indo-Aryan. Bee S. K, Chatterji, op. oil. 

2 yo va imam padatah svarath ' k$ara&o vacayi vidadhati sa . artvijinah (Mababbasya, 
Vol. I, p. 3). Pada in tilts passage does nob mean ‘Verssfcollen’ though in the Aitareya 
Brahmana this is the meaning (see B. Liebick, Z\ii Einurhrung, II, §§ 3-4) and 
aksara does nob mean here syllable in connection with metrics but with phonetics, 
for Patanjali Bays later on that Vedie words are taught to those who know places of 
articulation, adjustment of organs and the vocal words. This probably shows phonetics was 
studied earlier than metrics. 

. 3 v. 1. svara-varnQccaran&padeSaka RPr., ed. Benares, p. 10; 3. Varma, op. cit., p. 4. 

4 tatra diksayd iidattamdattasvarita-hrasvadirghaplutwtiista-svaravyailjanalmaka ~ 

varno’ccarana visista-jnanam prayojanam. Weber, Ind. Stud,, I, p. 16, 
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the sole scope of the Siksa at the earliest stage of its develop- 
ment. It is quite possible that there was no written treatise 
on these topics, the Acarya teaching the young learner ( brahma - 
cari) x by words of his mouth, and it was only a little later 
that the earliest manual on different topics of the Siksa came to 
be written down. Now of the two phases of pronunciation that 
were considered important in the beginning, the proper instruc- 
tion of the speech-sounds was probably reduced to a system first 
of all. We do not know what this system was like, but in view 
of somewhat phonetic arrangement of varms in the Varna-samam- 
naya or the so-called Siva-sutras 1 2 3 * * * * we are tempted to assume that 
this — probably in some earlier form — constituted the first treatise 
on the instruction of speech-sounds. The word samamnaya 
‘ traditional recitation ’ probably gives support to this view. 
Katyayana also seems to give it support while he says vrlti-sama- 
vdyarlha upadeiah, the enunciation (of the speech-sounds in 
the Siva-sutras) is meant for arranging the varnas in a proper 
order for (the facility of) recitation . 8 

1 The prescription of along residence of the very young Brahmacarin (coming- 
in some cases from extra- Aryan groups) with the Acarya, in the Grhya-sutras 
resulted and seems to be meant for a linguistic rebirth ( dvijatva ). 

2 Prof. B. Faddegon says that the grva-sutra as a pbonetical classification deserves 
the highest praise (‘ The mnemontechnics of Pacini's Grammar/ Acta Orientalia, VII, 
1929, p. 54). Mr. K. C. Ohatterji is against such a view (see Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XXIV), 

3 In this translation we have ventured to differ from PataSjali on the iatei- 
pretation of the word vrtti which he explains as Jastra-pravrUik (ed. Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 13). 
Our translation of the word as 'recitation’ has its support from the well-known couplet 
dbhyasMhe drutanb vrttim, etc. (RFr., XIIL 19, Taj., 22, etc.). Compare also the word 

dvftti recitation. If Patafijali has misunderstood Katyayana there is no wonder about it ; 

according to his own testimony Patafijali lived in a decadent age as regards the 
proper teaching of the Vedas. He says : In the hoary antiquity it was like this : 
Brahmans afcer their upanayana studied grammar. And when they have learnt the 
places of articulation of sounds, the adjustment of organs and vocaL chord in pro- 

ducing them, they were given instruction in Vedic words. But to-day it is not so. 
Beading the Veda (straight) one quickly becomes a reoitor of the same. {Para Icatyw 
etad asit, jaYnskdrOtlarakdlaui Brdhmand vydkarap-ani sm&dJuyate, tebhyas tatra sthdna* 
kamndnupraddjilebhyo Vaidikd iabdd upadidyante. tad adyatve na tatha. Vedam adhitya 

Marita vaktdro bhavayiti.) The use of the word kalpa is very significant. It literally 

means 432 million years but is used here in the sense of ‘hoary antiqmty, Thu 
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13. There may however be some objection to the above 
view on the following grounds : (i) in the Varna-samamnaya 
long and pluta vowels have been .omitted, ( ii ) unvoiced stops 
have not been arranged in the same order as the voiced ones, 
(in) the absence of ynma, anusvara, visarga, jihva-muliya and 
upadhmanlya in it and (w) the h of the sutra ha-ya-va-ra-t and 
the sutra ha - 1 at the end duplicating h, is inexplicable. 

14. Now in reply to the first objection it may be said that 
a person learning short vowels correctly will naturally find it easy 
to produce their long and protracted varieties, and it is for 
this reason that the author of the Varna-samamnaya did not 
probably like to make it unnecessarily cumbersome for the 
beginner by inclusion of these sounds, for the quantity of the 
vowel constituted a separate subject of instruction (see PS. 7).- 
That voiced and unvoiced consonants have not been arranged 
in the same order in the Varna-samamnaya cannot go against its 
phonetic character ; on the contrary, by varying the places of 
articulation in the utterance of the sounds their mechanical and 
hence wrong pronunciation has possibly been guarded against. 
Or it might be for the sake of his Pratyaharas Panini had to 
arrange the sounds like this. As for the omission of yama 
and anusvara, etc., it may be said that being development of 
sounds already existing in the Varna-samamnaya they do not 
appear there. Regarding the repetition of the sound h it may 
be said that there were possibly two h’s recognized in the Old 
Indo-Aryan, one voiced and another unvoiced. The fact that the 
second h is taken along with §, s and s, may justify us in making 
the above assumption. Prof. Skold has tried to explain this 
double, h by assuming that the Varna-samamnaya might have 
been altered since its first formation and the last sutra has 
probably been a later creation (Papers on Papini, p. £0). 


passage shows that the chronological distance between Patafijali and the early writer* 
on Vedio phouetios as well as Panini might be very great or the progress of Buddhism 
that preceded Patanjali must have been very detrimental to the Vedic studies or bot h 
might be facts. 
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15. As for the authorship of the Varna-samamnaya we have 
no means of deciding whether it was made by some pre Paoinian 
authority (Siva, Mahesvara) or Panini. 1 All we can reasonably 
assume is that Panini might have adopted the already existing 
material (the Siva-sutras in their original form), with certain 
changes, as the matrix of his pratyaharas, and the Siksa, connect- 
ed with his name was perhaps the work to which was prefixed 
this Varna-samamnaya and furnished the basis of Panini’s gram- 
mar and phonetics. The relation of the PS. to this work which 
in its original form may go back to the first age of the Siksa- 
Vedanga (1000-000 B.C.) will be considered later (§ 20). 

16. The scope of the Siksa as given in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad probably brings us to the second stage in the evolution 
of this Vedanga. According to this Upanisad (l. 2) the Siksa 
consists of svara ‘ pitch accent,’ mdlrd ‘ quantity,’ bala ‘ stress,” 
sama ‘utterance in a medium tone,’ and santana ( sarrihltd, 
‘euphonic combination.’ 2 While referring to the Siksa in his 
introduction to the Rgveda-bhasya Sayana thinks of the developed 
state of this Vedanga even when he says varna-svarddyuccarana- 
prakdro yatra upadidyate sd diksa ; for he brings in the 


1 Prof B. Faddegon says : Most likely the Siva Sutra is of earlier date than the 
Astadhyayl (op. cit f> p. 56). Dr. Mangel Deva Shastri too thinks that the Siva-sutras are 
pre-Pa^inian (‘ The Belafcion of Panini’s Technical Devices to his Predecessors * in the 
Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference, Allahabad, Vol. II, 1928, pp. 469f.). Mr. K. A. 
Sulrahmania Iyer however thinks that the Siva Sutras are Panini’s own (On the Fourteen 
Mahe£vaia Suiras, ibid, p. 142), Dr. P. Thieme thinks as follows : The idea of some modern 
scholars that this dogma (i.e., the divine revelation of the Siva-sutra) contains as a 
1 historical nucleus’ the fact that Papini did not compose the * Siva Sutras ’ himself, is 
nothing short of absurd (op. cit .), But his view that Pataftjali took it for granted 
that the Siva Sutras are P.’s work, seems to be wrong. Patanjali merely says in this 
connection thit etad jndpayaty acaryah (Panini). The verb jnapayati (suggests) has the 
same root as jftdpaha (a suggested or implied precept) so often ufed in the Mahabbasya, 

2 . The translation of the terms given above is based on Sankara’s Bha?ya of the Taitfc. 
Up. ; of. the translation of these terms by Prof. Wiuternitz (A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. I, p. 282). Macdonell in pursuance of Sayana translates these a3 letters, accents,. quality , 
pronunciation and euphonic rules (see Hist, of Sfefe. Lit., p. 256). Dr. Siddheshwar Varma* 
translates varna a 3 ‘individual sounds/ svara as ‘accent/ santana as f chanting of the Vedic 
verses* and in this connexion he ignores bala totally (see his Critical Studies, p. 4). 
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passage from the Taitt. Up. (1.2). According to him svara- 
varnadayali means varna, svara, matra, tala, sama and 
saniana. But the fact that Sayana in his Veda-bhasya 
quotes from Pratisakhyas does not invalidate his testimony 
about the Vedanga Siksa which according to him is the 
PS. For he mentions no less than three couplets (PS. 
8, 9, 10) of the latter work A As Uvata, one of Sayana’s 
predecessors, in his introduction to the commentary of the Rk 
Pratis'akhya has considered this work to be a Siksa 1 2 w r e can 
easily believe that Sayana was fully conscious about the historical 
relation between the PS. and the Pratisakhyas and he surely 
followed a correct tradition in according due honour to each kind 
of works on the subject. For the Pratisakhyas, though one of 
them has called itself a Vedanga, 3 were, as we shall see presently, 
the Siksa manuals belonging to the second stage in the develop- 
ment of this Vedanga, and Madbusudana Sarasvatl too was aware 
of this fact. 4 The position of the Pratisakhyas in the history of 
ancient Indian phonetic literature seems to have been very much 
misunderstood. 5 And in order to appreciate their proper 
position as well as that of the Vedahga Siksa composed by 
Panini we must now inquire into the nature and scope of the 
Pratisakhyas and their time. 


1 Sayaiia evidently u?ed one of the very late recensions of the PS. for he says sa 
c&rlgabhuta-Hksa-grantJi 0 spastam udlntafy *f risastis' catuty§a,s$ir vd varna sambhavato 
matah' etc. (Pnj. Prak. Taj. and Bk. 3.) 

2 tathapy asyim Sikqaydm, dantyamuliyaiti repho dantyamullya ity uktah (ed. SSmasrami, 
p. 14). Madhusudana too calls Ptabigakhyas Siksas; see the Note 5 below. 

3 RPr, XIV. 30 ; Madhusudana seems to be of opinion that the Pratisakhyas too are 
Vedangas. 

4 tatra sarva-vedasadharanaSihsd Paninind prakaSitd prativedaWcham ca bhinnarupd 
p rdtisdkhyasamjiiitd anyaireva mitnibhih prakd&ia. 

5 Of, Max Mu liar, op. oil p. 116f. ; Wmternitz, Vol. I, p. 283 ; Kielhorn in I. Ant., 6, 
pp. 144, 193 contra which Burnell, Rk*tantra Vy&karana, pp. xlix-l ; S. Sasfcri, op. cit., 
Introduction, p, 40. Exceptions are Goldsfciicker ‘Pacini’, p. 184, and Paul Thieme, ‘Partin ^ 
and the Veda/ Allahabad, 1935, pp. 81ff. 
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Priti^ikhyas 

17. Before entering into any discussion about the origin, 
nature and scope, etc., of the Pratis'akhyas it would be proper 
to examine the term about the meaning of which there seems 
to exist some misunderstanding. The word consists of thref* 
parts : prati, takha and the formative element. Of these, 
the exact meaning of gakha should be determined first 
of all. 

18. The sakha, as is well-known, relates to the different 
Vedic schools ; but we do not know whether the sakha refers 
to the one undivided Veda or to e a c h of the different 
Vedas, such as, Rk, Saman, Yajus (Black and White), etc. 
Let us first consider the case of an undivided Veda. Prom 
the story occurring in the Mahabbarata and some Puranas 
that Krsna-dvaipayana Muni divided the Veda into four 
parts 1 we may infer that the Vedic mantras existed once as 
an undivided corpus. The fact that particular mantras 'are 
found in more Vedas than one, hints that the mantras were 
collected under different names chiefly with a view to their 
ritual use. For example, the collection of mantras made for 
the use of the Hotr was called Rk and that for the use 
of the Adhvaryu was called the Yajus while the 
U d g a t r’ s collection was called the Saman. Now the 
principle according to which the particular mantras could be 
put under different labels was the same as that which has been 
traditionally at the root of the division of the Vedas into 
Vakhas. For, from Mabadeva’s commentary on the Iiiranyakesi 


1 For details see Saglbhusana Yidyalankara, (Jlvanyhosa), Calcutta, 1341 

B.B., pp. 1090 f. (article on ‘VedavyasaOt 
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Sutra we learn that one of the reasons which gave rise 
to sakhas was the manner of reading the Vedas. 1 This being 
the case we can well say that from one original Veda came out 
first of all sakhas like Rk, Saman, Yajus, etc. 2 For, the 
uttering of Vedic mantras by different classes of priests was 
different ; the Hotr recited the Reas with his normal voice, 
the Adhvaryu muttered the Yajumsi silently, while the Udgatr 
chanted Samans loudly.® 

19. But the threefold s'akha, if we are allowed to postulate 
this, must have existed at the very beginning of the period which 
witnessed the growth of Vedic ritualism, or roughly in the 
period preceding the Brahmanas. From this period onwards 
the Vedic people, that is, the Aryans together with the pre- 
Aryan ethnic element which they might have absorbed, began 
to scatter themselves in widely separated regions of the Indian 
continent where Aryanization followed. This diffusion of the 
Vedic people, their culture and religion gave rise, in course 
of time, to difference in pronunciation of the mantras, and 
mantras being orally transmitted some of them came, in course 
of time, to be read in different places with more or less different 
word order, and a difference in the order of stanzas constituting 
them also arose. It is probably these factors that brought forth 
different sakhas in the generally accepted sense and they were, in 
fact, sakhas of Vakhas or secondary sakhas. 
PrStis'akhyas relate to all such s'akhas in existence at the time of 
their composition or final redaction. But separation among the 
different branches of the Vedic people resulted not only in the 


1 Sdkhdbhede' dhyayanabhedad vd stitra bhedud m. See Max Muller, Ancient Skt. 
Literature, London, 1859, p. 127. 

2 Max Muller also writes ; ‘ The word (i.e., Sdlihct) is sometimes applied to fhe three 
original S&mhitas, the Hgvedvsatphita, Sarna-veda-saiphita and Yajur-veda-samhitft, in 
relation to one another and without reference to subordinate Vakhas belonging to each 
of them” (op. cit., pp. 123, 124). Yaik-Ts use of singular number with reference to 
the Veda deserves notice \1.20j. Prof. Sirup however takes this differently. See his 
transL, p. 221. 

1 Max Muller, op » cit . , pp. 122, 471 f. ; Pnrva-Mimaipsa-Sutras (II, 1. 35-37)# 
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difference of pronunciation of the mantras but also a variation 
of their sacrificial rules and social laws and customs. Thus the 
Vakhas came to relate also to a difference in such matters/ 
though Pratisakhyas had nothing to do with such sakhas. 1 2 

20. Now the exact sense of sakhas having been determined 
we shall proceed to ascertain the sense of the term Pratisakhya. 
According to Max Muller who wrote in 1859, £ Prdtisfikhya...does 
not mean, as has been supposed, a treatise on phonetic peculiarities 
of each Veda, but a collection of phonetic rules peculiar to one 
of the different branches of the four Vedas, i.e., to one of those 
different texts in which each of the Vedas had been handed down 
for ages ini different families and different parts of India.’ 3 This 
view has been subscribed to by Whitney in his edition of the 
Atharva-veda Pratisakhya (1862): 4 Since then almost all the 
scholars have followed this view/ But such an opinion seems 
to have been expressed on very inadequate grounds. For, 
Madhava, quoted by Jnanendra Sarasvatl in his gloss on the 
Siddh. Kau. (P. IV. 3. 59), explains Pratisakhya as prati- 
iakham bhavam. 6 And Anantabhatta too in the introduction to 
his commentary to the Sukla-Yajus Pratis'akhya defines the 
word similarly and shows, after an elaborate discussion, that 
Katyayana’s work relates to all the fifteen sakhas which 
developed out of the Sukla Yajur-veda. 7 From the testimony of 
Durga also we learn that the Pratisakhya related to more 
schools than one. For in hi’s commentary to the Nirukta (I. 
17) he says : him parsadani ? svacarana-parsady eva yaih 

1 See above, footnote 2. ‘Sutra’ in Mahadeva’s comm, means Kalpasutras, i.e., 
Srauta Grhya - and Dharma-Sutfas. 

2 The word ‘riakha’ used hereafter in this essay will mean, unless otherwise 
pualified, a phonetic 6akha only. 

3 Op.cit,, p. 119. 4 * JAOS..V ol. VII, pp. 342, 580 f. 

5 See Siddkeshwar Varma, Critical/Studies, p. *12 ; Winternitz, Hist, of Ind. Lit*, 

Vol. I, Oalcutta, 1924, p. 284. 

6 Siddh&nta-kaumudt, ed. Gadgil, Bombay, 1904, p. 249. 

7 Katyayana’s Yajasaneyi Pratisakhya, ed. Venkatarama Sharma, Madras University, 

1934, pp. 2-5. * 
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praiiSakham niyalam cva paddvagralia-pragrhya-krama-samhitd- 
svaralaksanam ucyaie tani imam parsadani pratiSakhyani ity 
arthahd ‘Those Parsada books by which in a Parisad of one’s 
own Carana, the peculiarities of accent, samhita, krama-reading, 
pragrhya vowels and separation of words are laid as enjoined for, 
and restricted to each sakha are called Pratisakhyas.’ Max 
Muller who quoted the above passage may be said to have 
misunderstood it. Prutisalcliam which he translated as ‘ to 
certain sakhas’ should be equivalent to ‘to each £akba.’ It 
should be noticed in this connexion that Max Muller’s transla- 
tion of the passage is not in agreement with his own definition of 
the term Pratisakhya quoted above. However the fault lies 
principally with commentators like the author of the Vaidikfi- 
bharana whom Max Muller in all likelihood followed. .For in 
the- last named work which does not say anything about the 
exclusive phonetic character of sakhas in a Pratisakhya, it has 
been suggested that the Pratisakhyas relate to a group of 
sakhas . 1 This suggestion seems to give partial support to 
Madhava’s and Anantabhatta’s testimony referred to above. For 
it does not restrict Pratisakhyas to one only of the many 
sakhas. 

The word Parsada which is a synonym for PratiSakhya 
seems to give some clue to the solution of the problem whether 
Pratisakhyas related to only one or all the Vakhas of a Veda. 
In Naray ana’s commentary to a passage ( acdryam saparisatkam 
bhojayet sabrahmacarinaS-ca in the Gobhila-Grhyasutra-bhasya 
we find the following saha parisada sisyaganend vartata iti 
saparisatkah tam. sanianam tulyakalam brahmacaritvam yesum ta 
ime anyaSakhino’pi sabrahmacarinaJi savayn’bhi adhiyante. 2 
From this passage we learn that students belonging to different 
Vedic schools could take their lessons from one Acarya who 
together with his pupils constituted a Parsada or Parisad, Thus 

1 Mas Muller, op. cit., p. 131; S. Varma translates Madhava’s words as belonging t 
each individual (prati) dakha {op. cit., . 12). 

2 On the T , Pr„ IV. 11 ; Siddheskwar Varma, op . cit,, p, JL3 # 
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Parsada sutras evidently related to such Parisads comprising 
different schools of a Veda. Hence it seems justifiable to 
conclude that Parsada-sutras or Pratisakhyas related to each one 
or all the sakhas of a Veda. 

21. By taking what seems very much to be a wrong view 
about the meaning of the word Pratisakhya or the scope of a 
work so named, Whitney felt some uneasiness over naming the 
Pratisakhya of the Krsna- Yaj ur-veda as the Taittirlya 
Pratisakhya. 1 The very fact that this Pratisakhya mentioned 
the Black Yaj us schools like Mimamsaka and Ahvaraka as well 
as Taittirlya, made it very inconvenient for him to attach the 
Pratisakhya to the last named school (Taittirlya) only. But 
still he considered it prudent to adopt the name Taitt. Pr. for the 
work, though it did not quite satisfy his great critical acumen. 
For he confesses that ‘ we are far from fully comprehending as 
yet the origin, nature and relation of the “ schools” of Vedie 
study and their accepted texts or gakhas ...’ 2 This, however, was 
not the attitude of Whitney a few years earlier when he edited 
the Atharva-veda Pr. and had recourse to conjectures of varying 
degrees to explain away the discordance between the theory 
current in his time about the nature and scope of Pratisakhyas 
and the characteristics of the Pr. in hand. He attached this 
Pr. to the Saunaka school of the Atharva-veda and troubled 
himself about the problem why in certain points it was not 
in complete agreement to the Veda of this school, tie little 
dreamt the Pr. in question related also to other Atharva Sakhas 
which in all likelihood perished or were till then untraced. 3 
Hence in his edition of the Atharva-veda Pr. Whitney writes 

‘It is peculiarity of the authors of our treatise to give 

their rules a wider scope than the vocabulary of the Atharva 


1 Bee p. 427 of Whitney's ed. of this Pratisakhya was published in 1871. 

2 Whitney, T. Pr. p. 487, 

3 Tbe PaippaUda sakha of the Atharva-veda discovered after Whitney’s ed, of the 
Atharva Pr, should be remembered in this connexion. 
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requires, in many instances contemplating and providing for 
combination of sounds which are found nowhere in the body 
of Vedic scriptures,, and for which accordingly the commentator 
is obliged to fabricate illustrations (p. 583).’ Now whatever 
may be said about the genuineness of examples given by the 
commentator who was possibly very late, it cannot be said that 
the author of the Pratisakhyas based his rules on non-existing 
materials. In view of the tradition that Vedas, in different 
periods, came to be lost and had to be recovered, it will not be 
difficult to assume that some of the sakhas with their texts 
perished beyond recovery. 1 Even if his allegation against the 
commentator in some rare cases may not be untrue, Whitney 
himself has admitted that ‘ there are certain number of 
sentences among those given by the commentator which have 
more or less clearly the aspect of genuine citations from 
Vedic texts; and although some might be regarded as instances 
of carelessness on his part quoting by memory from another 
source than his own Veda, we cannot possibly extend this 
explanation to them all ; it must remain probable that, in part 
at least, they were contained in some hitherto unknown galthu 
of the Atharva-veda.’ 2 3 * From these passages one will easily 
realise the untenable nature of the meaning given to Pratisakhya 
by Whitney, his predecessors and followers. 8 

22. Max Muller, in his introduction to the Rk-Prati6akhya 
(1870) does not care to examine in details the deviations of 
the Pratisakhya from the available Rgveda text (of Sakala 
recension). This may be said to be due particularly to his 
strong belief that Pratisakhyas were concerned with one sakha 
of a Veda. Hence, he very summarily disposes of the question 
of relationship between the Pratisakhya and the Rgveda (Sakala) 
text by saying that, as “in all essential points our own best 

1 Hopkins, 1 The Great Epic of India, * p. 5, 

2 JAOS., VII, p. 588. 

3 E.g,, Prof. Keith believes with Whitney that the T.Pr. relates to the Taittirtya 

Manfcra-patka alone. See The Veda of the Black Yajus School, HOS, p. xxxviii. 
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manuscripts of the text agree with the data in the Pratisakhya, we 
may prudently conclude that the text of the Rgveda we possess is 
the same as seen by the authors of the Pratisakhya more than 
2000 years ago.” 1 Along with this should be remembered what 
he himself wrote in this connexion eleven years earlier. In the 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (1859) Max Muller 
wrote: “There is not a single MS. at present existing of the 
Rgveda in which rules of our Pratisakhya are uniformly observed, 
and the same applies to the MSS- of the other Vedas.” 2 

22 (a). Burnell, too, in his introduction to the Rk-tantra- 
vyakarana (Mangalore, 1879), considered by him to he a 
Pratisakhya of the Sama-veda, thought that Pratisakhyas 
belonged to one of the many sakhas of a Veda. He attached 
the Rk-tantra to the KauthumI liakha alone and made some 
conjectures as to why this Pratisakhya could not be connected 
with Jaiminlya, Talavakara or Ranayaniya sakhas, and he 
assumed that Pratisakhyas connected with these sakhas had 
been lost. But all these assumptions seem to be uncalled 
for. For example, characteristics of some Sanaa sakhas such 
as the cerebral l and short e and o were in all probability 
phonetic developments occurring or recognized later. 3 
There can be nothing against such an assumption. For 
there is the traditional view that the difference of sakhas 
arising from difference in uttering mantras is without any 
(historical) beginning ; 4 and from this we may deduce that even 
after the Pratisakhyas were written new differences in pronuncia- 

1 I HTQ-. , Vol. Ill, 1927, pp. 611-612 : Introduction to Bk-Pr., translated into 
English by B. K, Ghosb. 

2 Pp. 136,187. 

3 Patahjali’s opinion regarding the shortening of e and o in the Satyamugriya and 
Eanayanlya sakhas of tbe Sama-veda deserves special notice ,jn this connexion* For be is 
unwilling to recognize sucb a deviation from tbe tradition though the Parisad gave it 
sanction. He says, parsadakrtir esa latmbhavatam naiva loke n6nya$min vede'rdha 
ekaro'rdha okdro vdsii on the Sivasutra (ai-au-c). 

4 adhyayana-bhedatc chakhahliedo'nadi quoted by Max Muller., op. tit. , p. 127. See also 
pp. 117-118 ; pravacanabheddt prativedam bhinnd bhuyasyaS ca Sakha, says Madhusudana 
Sarasyati in the Prasfchana-bheda, 
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tion could arise between several groups of Vedic people and did 
actually arise and thus the process which brought into existence 
different Vakhas was practically without an end. 1 It will be 
found on a closer study of the various Pratisakhyas and Siksas 
that the difference of pronunciation among Vedic sakhas owe 
their origin to the forces which tended to develop the Old Indo- 
Aryan to the Middle Indo-Aryan and the later to the New Indo- 
Aryan dialects. 2 But Whitney, Max Muller and Burnell however 
viewed the matter differently and so did Weber before them. 3 

23. The Pratisakhyas belonging as they do to the second 
age of the study of the Siksa Vedanga had a much wider scope 
than the manual of the subject that was produced in the first 
age. 4 Prom a study of the contents of the Pratisakhyas we find 
that the scope of the Siksa as given in the Taittirlya Upanisad 
(I. 2) applies to a considerable extent to the Pratisakhyas which 


1 Mr. Suryakanta Sastri in his Introduction to his new ed. of the Ek-tantra follows 
Burnell in assigning the work to the Eauthumi £akha (pp. 2-6). Bat Mr. Sastri has also 
given some fresh arguments in support of Burnell's theory. These, however, are by no 
means unassailable. That the JaiminTya text of the Sama-veda did not give the peculiarities 
provided for in the Sutras 58, 94, 112 and 114 can he explained also by the assumption that 
the phonetic changes in question might have arisen later or the Pratisakhyas being manuals 
of pronunciation had not much influence with the scribes, and discrepancy between the 
written text and its pronunciation can well be assumed to have existed in early times also. 
From the emphatic manner in which the use of written texts of the Vedas has been 
discouraged we can well infer this. For the Haradlya-Sfksa says : 

Pustalcapratyayadhitan n&d'htta'tp, gurusannidhau 
rajate na sabhamadhye jdragarbho iva striyali . (II. 8. 19), 
and the Yajnavalkya-Siksa has the following : 

giti Sight i sirah-hampi tathd likhita-pdthahdh 
anarthajno'lpahanpiaS ca sad ete pdthak&dhamah. (198). 

The long quotation which Mr. Sastri has given in support of his connecting the Kk-tantra 
with the Kauthuma £akha alone of the Sama-veda, is not at all convincing. According to 
this question the KautbumI 65kha seems to include Narada, Loma6a, G-autama and Naigeya 
schools, He ought to have explained this fact. 

2 Bloomfield and Edgerfeon, Vedic Variants, Vol. 2, Phonetics, Ch. I, especially §§ 20-43. 
See also Max Muller, Ancient Skt. Lit., p. 117. 

3 Weber, Indische Studien, IV, pp. 67 ff. See also Winternitz, A Hist, of Iod. Lit., 
Vol. I, p. 284. According to the Taifct. Up. Siksa treats of the foilwing : varna (speech-sounds) 
svara (pitch-accent), mdtrd (quantity), bala (stress), sdma (utterance in a medium tone), and 
samhita (euphonic combination). 

Contra this, see Winternitz, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 285. 
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should be called secondary Silvas. 1 When judged by the 
standard set up by the Taitt. Up. for Silcsa (phonetics), the Prati- 
sakhyas may be found wanting in certain respects. 2 Bor example, 
the treatment of sama and bala is non-existent in them. But it 
can well be assumed that as these two topics were exclusively 
matters of oral instruction the Pratisakhyas did not discuss them. 

24. As for the date of the Pratisakhyas which as we have 
seen can be called the secondary Siksas, their rise and develop- 
ment, at least of the older ones among them, can be roughly 
placed between 600-200 B.O. 3 A detailed discussion about the 
date of the Pratisakhyas will carry us far beyond the scope of 
the present work. But in support of the lower limit to the 
date of the early Pratisakhyas it may be mentioned that the 
passages from the. Taittiriya Pr. and Atharva Pr. occur in the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali (c. 200 B.C.). Patanjali’s loan to 
the Pr. has already been pointed out by Dr. Siddheshwar 
Varma but the acquaintance of the Bhasyakara with the A. 
Pr. has not been pointed out before. Under the Yarttika to 
Papini I. 1. 10. Patanjali 4 quotes sprstam spar imam kara- 
nam. isatsprstam anta7isthanam. vivrtam nsmandm isad ity 
anuvartate. svardndm ca [MSS. A B vivrtam isad iti nivrttam ]. 
Here we have sutras 29-32 of the APr. with the difference that 
the word order of the sutra usmandm vivrtam ca has been 
changed and ca has been omitted. The accompanying vrtti in 
Patanjali’s quotation shows that he has quoted from some sutra 
work which was evidently the APr. 6 

1 Gf. Suryakanba Sastri, op. oit 4i 'Introduction, p. 8. 

2 For the scope of the &ik§a as laid down in the Taitt. Up., see § 16. 

3 S. Varma, op.cit., p. 412, See also Hannes Skold, ‘The Nirukta : Its place in Old 
Indian Literature, its Etymologies/ Lund, 1926, p. 121. Before Dr. Varma he surmised 
that the Pr. was to be placed before Patanjali though he very rightly held that the 
age of the Prlti^akhyas has rather been overrated. Gf. Winternitz, Vol. I, p. 268. 

4 Ed. Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 64. 

5 Kecent attempts to show that the Saunakiya Caturadhyayika is not the A. Pr. must 
be pronounced as a failure ( vide The Atharva-Prsti^akhya, ed. Viswa Bandku Vidyarthi 
Shastri, Lahore, 1923, pp. 13-14, S. Sastri, op. cit introduction, p. 6). For, Uvafca in his 
introduction to the Rk Pr. writes, a tathd catharvana-pratitiakhye idam eva praijojamm 
uktdm evam iheti ca vibhasapraptarri samanye.” A. Pr«. I, 2. 
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25. Its contents. The PS. as we have reconstructed it 
from different recensions, contains only eighteen couplets in 
anustubh metre though the longest (Rk) recension includes no 
less than forty-two additional couplets 1 most of which are in 
the same metre. The extreme shortness of this Siksfi-Vedanga 
can well be compared with that of the Cliando- V edafiga which 
is embedded in the Chandah-sutras of Pihgala and contains 
only 87 sutras which will scarcely be much bigger in extent than 
the PS. 2 But in spite of its extreme brevity the PS. was more 
or less a complete manual on the pronunciation of the Vedio 
speech-sounds in general at the time the work was composed. 

In the first two couplets the PS. enumerates the speech- 
sounds ( varnas ) ; vowels and consonants have been separately 
mentioned. The next four couplets (3-6) give a theory of 
production of the speech-sounds. This is followed by a five- 
fold classification of these sounds according to their pitch, 
quantity, place of articulation, primary effort (prayatna) and the 
secondary effort ( anupradana ) (7-16). It goes without saying 
that pitch and quantity primarily concerned vowels while the 
remaining items all the sounds. The sounds mentioned in the 
PS . are shown below in phonetic script according to their classes. 


1 Some of the additional passages, e.g . Rk 46, 47 are not in verse. We however, have 
called them couplets only as a matter of convenience. 

2 See Manomohan Ghosh, * The Ghando-Vedahga of Pingala * in IHQ, Vol. VII, 1931, 
pp. 727 ft. ; Weber, Ind. Stud., VIII, pp, 229-287. 
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Pdnini’s Glassification of Speech-Sounds of the 0 I A. 
1. According to Places of Articulation. 


alpaprana 1 


53 mahdprana 


anunasika 


ce {lateral) 

JS 

•f (flapped) 

a 

d (semivowel) 


saman&ksara 

(monoph- 

thong) 

sandkyaksara 
( diphthong ) 


kautha 

jihvamula 

talu 

murdhan 

danta 

3C 

4-3* 

(/> 

O 

4-3 

§ 

*73 


kg c j 

t cj 

t d 



kh gfi oh jR 

th cfi 

th dfi 



9 J 1 

n 

n 


(h) a 

x 5 

r 

s 





i 




r 




j 

- 


W 

a a: 

i i: 





kantha-talu 


kanbha-oafcha 


e : (=*al = 0ee ? ) ai o : (~aU“=oo ? ) .au 


2. According to Prayatana. 


a-sprsta 

a a: , i i: , u u: , e: («*? see) ai o: (— ? oo) au 

isat-sprsta 

j w r 1 ( h x p ) * 

nema*sprsta 

$ ,f s 

sprat a 

all stops and h 

1 Terms in Italics have not been used in the PS. 


ostha 
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3. According to Anupradana. 


r anuuasika 

9 

J 1 

n 

n m 

nadin 4 



l an-anunasika 

fi gfi 


dfi 

dfi bfi 

Isan-nada 

g 

f 

d 

d I) 

svasin 

kh 

eh 

th 

th ph 

Isae-ch vasi n 

k 

c 

t 

t P | 


26. Us Language. Within the short extent of eighteen 
couplets we have one clear instance of Yedic usage (see 
.Note 9, see also Note 18). There is another expression which 
also according to the Kasika follows the Yedic usage (see Note 9 
on so’dirnah). Thus we may be justified to conclude that the 
PS. was written in a late form of the Yedic speech. The 
text of the Ilk recension of the PS. as printed in the Siksa- 
Samgraha (Benares, 1893) has been furnished with accent marks. 
But as eighteen only of the couplets have been considered to be 
original we have no sufficient ground to take these accent-marks 
to be very old. But on looking to the archaic language of the 
PS. we are tempted to assume that the editor of the text of the 
Rk recension, which served as the basis of the SS. text, must 
have had behind him a good traditional support. It is quite 
likely that these accent-marks in the PS. fell into disuse just 
as the accent-marks in the Astadhyayl and Paniniya Dhatu- 
patha did. 1 Panini’s sutras such as svaritenddhikarah, anudatta- 
nita atmane-padam (I. 3. 11, 12) clearly indicate that these two 
works were once accented. This possible existence of accent- 
marks in the PS. again speaks for its great antiquity. 

27. That the PS. has been composed in the anustubh 
metre has been considered by Max Muller to be the sign of its 
lateness. On this point, after emphasising the antiquity of 
the Rk Pratisakhya he says, ‘ By comparing Saunaka’s chapters 


1 See Wackernagel, I, p. 283, 
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in his first Pratisakhya with the small £loka compilation which 
is generally quoted as the Vedanga, the difference of old and 
modern slokas will at once be perceived.’ 1 2 * As he has not 
expressly laid down the criterion with which to distinguish 
between the old and the new slokas we cannot judge the strength 
of his argument ; but slokas which he considered to be modem 
in structure might well have been among those which we have 
had to consider spurious. Whatever may be the fact, the 
anustubh metre in which the reconstructed PS. has been 
composed appears by no means younger in age than that in 
which works like the Brhaddevata (c. 400 B. C.) has been 
composed. 

Pour important characteristics of the classical Skt. slokas 
are : ( i ) of every pada the 5th syllable shall be short and (ii) 
the 6th syllable long and (in) the 7th syllable of the first and 
the third pada shall be long and (iv) that of the second and the 
fourth pada shall be short. Now in the PS. (as reconstructed 
by us) the 5th syllable of the pada is long thrice (6a, 15a, c) 4 * * 
and the 6th syllable short seven times (4a, 5a, c, 6a, 8c, 11a, c) 
and the 7th syllable of the first and the third pada is short seven 
times (4a, 5a, c, 6a, 11a, c) and the 7th syllable of the 2nd pada 
is long once (2b) . Considering the fact that the PS. consists 
of 18 glokas only these 18 instances of metrical irregularity is 
enough to show their archaic nature. 

28. Its place in the Indian Literature. In his commentary 
to Jaimini’s Purva-mlmamsa sutras Sahara (c. 500 A.C.) 8 once 
(on I. 1.22) mentions the Authors of the Siksa’ (tiksakarah) .* 
Plural being evidently used for showing respect we do not learn 
from this what particular author of Siksa Sahara had in mind. 

1 op. cit p. 145. 

2 a, b, c and d indicate in this paragraph the first, second, third and the fourth 
quarter of a £loka. 

2 R. G-. Bhandarkar, JBRAS, 1914, p. 297 f» ; Winternitz, III, p. 425. 

4 nanu vayu-karanakah sydd iti vdyur udgatah sarny oga-vibhdgaili Sabdo bhavatititatha 

ca sik s d-kardli dhuh vdyur dpadyate Sabdatam iti. Sahara here does not quote the 

words of the PS but gives its view. 
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But he discusses later on (under I. 3. 25) a theory of the pro- 
duction of words, which is identical with that available in the P8. 
(3-6). 1 Bhartrhari (c. 650 A.C.) too in his Vakyapadiya (I.47) 2 3 
seems to follow the same theory, though he does not mention any 
Siksa or Siksakara. But from Sahara’s or Bhartrhari ’s probable 
acquaintance with the PS. we do not learn anything about the 
authorship of this work. It may be that like the compiler of 
the Agni Purana they were not aware of the name of its author 
though it was surely looked upon by them as the most 
authentic Siksa or the Vedanga Siksa. The same may be 
said of Durga (c. 1300 A.C.) 8 the commentator of the Nirukta, 
and Sayana (1400 A.C.), as well as Somesvara 4 * 6 and Ramakrsna c 
about the date of whom we have no definite idea. But 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl 0 (c. 1500 A.C.) as well as the author 
of the Para^arl Siksa 7 knew the PS. as the Vedanga and knew 
Panini as its author. Prom the description of the Siksa given 
in the Sukraniti 8 it - appears that the author of this work too 
knew of the P8. to be a Vedanga. Thus we see that though 
there might have occurred some break in the tradition about 
Panini’s authorship of the PS. it was taken as the most import- 
ant Siksa or the Vedanga by eminent authorities probably from 
600 A.C. to 1500 A.C. The question why the authorship of 
the PS. came later to be obscured is difficult to answer. 

1 inahata prayatnena Sabdam uccaranti vayur nabher utthitah urasi vistlrnali Jcanfhe 
vivartitah murdhanam ahatya vaktre vicaran vividhan Sabdan abhivyanjayati. PS. 3-4. 

2 vitarldtah pura buddhya kvacidarthe niveSitah 
karanebhyo vivpttena dhvanina so'nugxhyate. 

v.l. karanebhyo vivrttena is evidently due to confusion. 

3 .Durga in his introduction to the Comm, of the Nirukta quotes PS. 3, from what 
he calls the Vtdanga Siksa (see Nirukta in Bomb. Skt. Series, p. 24). The date of the author 
is about 1300 A.O. (Introduction to the Nirukta, by Sarup, p 50). 

4 Max M filler, op, cit., p. 222. 

6 Ed. Simon, p. 42; Siddheshwar Vartna, op. cit., p. 5. 

6 tatra sarva-vedasadhdranaSiksd allia siksdm pravaksyamiii pailcalchandatirdka 

Pditinina prakaHta. Prasthana*bheda, ed. Weber, p. 16. 

7 SS. p 60. 

8 


svaratah kalatah sthana-prayatnanupradanatali . 
savanadyais ca sd Siksa varnanarp pdiha-siksandt , 
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29. In the absence of suitable data on the point we may 
explain this obscurity by the fact that the ancient Indians did not 
set any value on history as such, their only care being the Ssstra 
and not its authors or their dates. They however took notice 
of the most . important fact about the PS. that it was a Vedanga 
and concerned all the Vedas. 1 

But the great importance attached to the PS. by these 
authorities is apparently weakened on the following grounds: 
The places of articulation for the sounds r, e, o, r and l as 
given in the PS. do not correspond to those given in the Prati- 
sakhyas and some of the late Siksas; and sounds like l ( 55 ) 
and Ih {sy) found in some Vedic texts do not occur at all in 
the PS. though they make casual appearance in the Pratisakhyas. 

30. But looking more closely into these cases we shall find 
that there cannot be any real difficulty on these points. For 
we have seen before (§ 22a) that one aspect of different 
treatises on the Vedic phonetics is that they in a way 
help to trace the development of the spoken Indo-Aryan 
since the inception of its tendencies towards reaching to the 
Middle Indo-Aryan stage, and it is pretty sure that these tenden- 
cies interfered with the correct pronunciation of the Vedic 
mantras. Thus l ( ss ) and lh ( 35 y) can easily be explained as 
later developments. 2 Mr. C. V. Vaidya thinks that these sounds 
were non-existent in the Vedas and developed later due to 
Dravidian influence. 3 This opinion seems to be extremely 
sound. The change of place in case of the articulation of r, 
e, 0 , r and l also can be explained in a similar fashion as later 
developments. Thus we should have no objection in admitting 
the Vedanga character of the PS. 


1 See notes above. 

2 Of, S. K. Chat ter ji, op. cit t , p. 38 ; Thumb«Hirt, Handbuch des Skt., Teil. I. § 21* 
Wackernagel, Alfcindiscbe Gramm atik, Vol. I, pp. 255-256. 

3 Hist, of Skt. Lit., Vol. I, Sec. I, p. 57 ; Sec. II, pp. 81, 114, ISO, 137, 142, 154. 
South Indian Skt. MSS. very often interebange l and l without any principle. This probably 
points to tbe Dravidian origin of l ( vide Wackernagel, loc . cit). 
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There seems to be another fact which goes in favour of the 
view presented above. As we have seen before (§ 25) that the 
PS. has a theory of production of the speech-sounds (3-6). The 
(Taitt. Pr. 1 ) surely betrays an acquaintance with it. The acquain- 
tance of the Vaj. Pr. is probably clearer. 2 3 The Rk. Pr. (I, IB) 11 
too seems to have known this. It is not clear if the APr. 
knew of it.. But the silence of the last work may well be ex- 
plained by assuming that its author did not probably 
consider it necessary to include the theory in his sutras, 
for he might well have assumed a knowledge of it on the part 
of the readex*s. 

31. Thus we can well take the PS. as the Siksa-Vedanga. 
This view will be further strengthened when we shall discuss 
below the relation of the PS. with the Astadbyayl and will 
produce evidence to show that the two works in all likelihood 
proceeded from the same master’s hand. But before taking 
up the relation between the PS. and the Astadhyayi we shall 
have, to examine the claim of another work for the position of the 
VedaPga. Dr. Raghu Vira in an article named ‘Discovery of 
the lost Phonetic Sutras of Panini’ published in the J R A S, 
1931, (pp. 653 ff.) claims to have discovered the lost Phonetic 
Sutras of Panini. From the several arguments which he puts 
forth with great enthusiasm it may appear that the sutra work of 
his discovery (DPS. or Dayananda’s Phonetic Sutras) is the 
Vedaxiga Siksa. But on a closer examination of the arguments 
we find that they are not as sound as Dr. Raghu Vira believes 
them to be. He starts with the assumption that the DPS. is the 
lost phonetic sutras of Panini though no independent authority 

1 flsnUTI tITW (XXIir, 10-12. Whitney, XXIII. 10), 

See foot-note of § 28. 

2 f5r^r1%l%cnr: ! 29-80). B y Katyayana 

seems to mean the P$. 

3 wjtswc: ^ ( l» IB.), 

The view of ‘some’ who took 7b’ as an arasya sound can be compared with the Pd. 10. 
which. has %* as aurasa under certain circumstances, 
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attests its existence or the story of its alleged loss before the 
present time. Dr. Raghu Vira’s allegation that Patanjali and 
other grammarians borrowed passages or their substance from 
this sutra work (DPS.) is extremely unhappy. Por this borrow- 
ing might well have occurred the other way round, that is, the 
author of the DPS. might have culled his materials from 
sundry sources such as the Mahabhasya and the Varna-sutras of 
Candragomin } In the face of facts that there is no ancient or 
modern MS. or any descriptive reference of it in any early or 
late work to vouch for its authenticity, 1 2 3 one may well be justified 
to take such a view. Along with this should be considered the 
following facts about the PS. : 

(i) It has been styled as the Vedanga Siksa by Sayana and 
Madhusudana Sarasvatx. 

( ii ) It has no less than what may be called five different 
recensions, and numerous MSS. of each such recension). 

(m) It has two old commentaries. Thus we see that in 
marked contrast to the PS. the DPS., the alleged phonetic Sutras 
of Panini, have remained in oblivion for about two millennia and 
a half to be discovered only at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Though such a discovery may not be totally impossible, 
one need be very cautious in such matters. The discovery 
of Kautilya’s and Bhasa’s works cannot be brought here as 
a parallel case, for quotation from these works have been shown to 
have occurred in fairly old documents. 

32. Prom materials which Dr. Raghu Vira has so ably 
collected in his article 8 we can well see that the DPS. is not 
an old work. On referring to a recent catalogue (p.12) of the 
Vaidika Pustakalaya, Ajmer (Samvat 1988), publisher to the 
Arya Samaja, we find that the DPS. constitutes the first among 


1 The Varrta-subras have been given in the Appendix. Dr, Paul Tbieme seems to dis 
believe that the Panini’s Siksa of Dr. Eaghu Vira was quoted by Patanjali (see op . cit p. 86) 

2 Non-existence of any MS. of the DPS. has aPo raised a doubt in the mind of Dr. 
Paul Thieme as regards the authorship of the work (ibid,). 

3 JBAS, 1931, pp, 653 ft 
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the fourteen sections of the Vedanga Prakaia, a grammar which 
Svam! DaySnanda compiled for the use of the 7edic students. 
It is probably due to inadvertence that Dr. Raghu Vira did not 
mention this fact in his article. The different sections of the 
Vedanga Prakaia including the first one have also been issued 
separately. The first of these sections bears the title of the Varnoc- 
carana-Siksa by Panini. This sutra-work as has been shown 
by Dr. Raghu Vira ( loc . cit.) resembles the Varna-sutras of 
Candragomin, the Buddhist grammarian, who flourished about 500 
A.C. 1 Considering the great influence which "Candragomin 
exercised on the grammarians of Panini’s school (the KMka and 
the Vakyapadlya showing traces of such influence) it is quite 
possible that some late grammarian re-edited and amplified the 
Varna-sutras of Candragomin and fathered this upon Panini, evi- 
dently for imparting to it a superior authority. Though there 
is no sufficient material to prove this we are inclined to suggest 
that this late grammarian was Svami Dayananda himself who, 
among other things was a very close student of Sanskrit gram- 
mars as his Vedangaprakaia and the edition of Panini’s Asta- 
dhyayl show. But whatever may be the actual fact about the 
authorship of the DPS., it is sure that the work is neither from 
the hands of Panini nor an old one. 2 

33. Its Author. Now if we are sure about the fact that 
the PS. is the real Vedanga Siksa we shall have to take up the 
problem of its authorship. Though the work has probably been 
drawn upon by very old authors 3 its author has not been 


1 This date is assigned by S. R. Belvalkar (Systems of Sfet. Grammars, p. 58). 
Dr. Siddheshwar Varma places C. in the 7th century (See hie Critical Studies, p. 8) 
at the latest. 

2 Dr. Paul Thieme with a somewhat different line of argument disallows the genuine- 
ness of Pacini’s Phonetic Sutras discovered by Dr, Baghu Vira (see his Pacini and the 
Veda, p 86). "We do not agree with him on all points. 

^ Dr. Paul Thieme thinks that if Patafijali knew the PS. as PSpiui’s work, lie would have 
referred to it 'in unambiguous terms’ and would have treated it with the same respect as 
Pjfojini s grammar (p. 86). Hence, as the PS. has not been referred toby Patafijali, one may 
according to Dr. Thieme reject its relation with Panini. But it would be a mistake to place 
too much confidence on the argument of silence, which may be otherwise explained. 
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mentioned till very late (see § 28). The earliest evidence about 
the existence of the complete work is perhaps the Agni Purana 
which isu sually placed in the 800 A.C. But it does not refer to 
Ptoini as the author of the Siksa though in case of the metrical 
version of Pihgala’s prosody the source has been mentioned (see 
Notes on 1). This can well be taken to mean that to the compiler 
of the Agni Purana the authorship of the PS. was not known. 
But we have seen before (§ 29) that Madhusudana Sarasvatl 
in the 15th century in no unambiguous terms considers Panini to 
be the author of this Siksa though the Siksa-Prakaia, a 
commentary to the PS. which is possibly earlier ( c . 1200 A.C.) 
than Madhusudana, ascribes the latter work to Piugala. Thus 
the problem of the authorship of the PS. with its late and 
mutually conflicting data seems to possess no dependable means 
for its solution. But we need not feel hopeless in the matter. 
External evidence failing we turn to the PS. itself and find 
some important hints which are being discussed below. 

(a) It is usually known that Panini was a great grammarian 
but his greatness as a phonetician is no less considerable. 
But unfortunately it has scarcely been noticed and far less em- 
phasised. This sort of defective appreciation of Panini is due to 
the mistaken notion commonly held that the Pratisakhyas, even 
if they are not actual grammars, are grammatical writings. 1 
But in fact the Pratisakhyas are purely phonetical treatises. 
Viewed in this light we find that Panini has treated in his gram- 
mar svara (pitch) and matra (quantity) of vowels as well as 
samhita (euphonic combination). 2 These items as we have seen 
before (§16) are, according to the Taitt. Upanisad, the three 


1 Winternitz, Vol. Ill, pp, 381-8S2; Laksbman Samp, the Nigha$$u and the Nirukta, 
English Translation and Notes, London, 1921, p. 220; S. Varma, Critical Studies in the 
Phonetic Observation of Indian Grammarians, pp. 14*15 ; S. Sastri, ‘The Rktantra,’ In- 
troduction, pp. 1-2. 

2 The Astadhyayi treats of svara ia chapters VI (1. 58-2, 199) and VIII (1. 27-71) 
and in many other places. The matra has been treated in chapter VI (3. Ill, 138) and 
the sarrihita in Chapters VI (1. 72 f and 3. 114f) and VIII (3. 1-4; 43-48). 
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» among the six branches of the Siksa or phonetics. Can there 
be a better evidence of Panini’s masterly knowledge of phone- 
, tics? But this evidence alone is not sufficient to identify 
Panini with the author of the PS. What we may gather from 
the above is that of the two names Panini and Pingala proposed 
for the authorship of the PS. the case for the former is stronger. 

( b ) Besides this a comparison of the contents of the Astft- 
dhyayl and the PS. further strengthens the claim of Panini to 
the authorship of the PS. Prom such comparison we gather 
the following facts 1 pointing to the handiwork of the same author. 

(i) In the PS. PaniniaD Pratyaliaras, such as ac, car, ghat, 
yan, ja£, §ar, hal, have been requisitioned. 

(ii) ku, cu, tu, tu and pu have been used to indicate res- 
pectively k, c, t, t and p groups. This convention has been for- 
mulated in the Astadhyayl (I. 1. 69) anudit savarnasya ca 

’pratyayah. 

(in) The PS. (17) includes the Anunasika into speech-sounds 
while its definition has been given in the Astadhyayl (I. 1. 9.) 
mukha-nasika-vacano’ nundsikah. 

(iv) The explanation of terms like' hrasva, dlrgha and pluta 
has also been given there (I. 2. 27, ukalo’j hrasva-dngka-plutah ) . 

(v) According to a rule of nd-tva as laid down in the Asfia- 
dhyayl (VIII. 4.1). n after r and § turns to n. Prom this we 
get r as a cerebral sound. According to the PS. (11) too r as 
well as s is a cerebral sound (Pratisakhyas have r either 
in the roots of the teeth or close to the teeth (see Varma, 
op. cit., p. 6). 

All these fairly settle the question of the authorship of 
the PS. Now the important question arises which of ■ the two, 
the Astadhyayl and the PS., was composed first. To find 
this out we must remember once more the different branches 
of the Siksa as enumerated in the Taitt. Upaniisad, varna, 
svara, mdtrd, bala, sama and santana. Panini as we have 

1 Pacini’s Siksa brought to ligLt by Dr. Ragbu Vira lacks similar facts, hence Dr. Paul 
X x U me rightly rejects the genuineness of the work (see op. cit., p. 86). 
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seen before (§33 a) treated svara, matra and santana ( sanihita ) in 
his grammar. Of the remaining three branches bala and sama 
can, scarcely be the fit subject of a theoretical treatise. Hence 
varna (speech-sounds) alone was left without treatment in the 
Astadhyayi. Now Panini, who undertook to build up his 
great Sabdanugasana, the Vyakarana-Vedanga, 1 could not very 
naturally think of leaving varna without any treatment. This 
is probably the reason why he wrote the PS. which is as 
it were a companion to his famous grammar. 

34. It may now be asked why Panini wrote the PS. in 
metre and not in prose sutras. We may think that such a question 
is not difficult to answer. Considering the simplicity and 
shortness of the subject to be treated Panini, it may be assumed, 
adopted in case of the Siksa the metrical style which for the 
Astadhyayi with its complex subject-matter would have been 
quite unfit. 

35. Now this being practically certain that the PS. as re- 
constructed here, is from the hands of Panini we get some rough 
idea about the age of the work. But as the PS. seems to offer 
some fresh data for this purpose we shall discuss below various 
points of view on Panini’s age and try to suggest some time 
in which the great Indian grammarian was likely to have 
flourished. Panini has variously been placed between 800 B.C.- 
400 B.O. 2 * * * * The view of those who hold that Panini should 
be placed in about 350 B.C. should be considered first. 8 Their 
main argument against an earlier date is the fact that Panini 

1 Winternitz does not admit (HiBt. of Ind. Lit., Yol. Ill, p. 383) that the Astadhyayi 

of Pacini is a Vedahga, but this is against the traditional Indian view. Madhusudana in his 
Prasthaoabheda writes ^fcTcf (ed, Weber, pp. 16-17). 

In the introduction to the Siddbanta KaumudI (ed. Venkatesvar, Bombay, 1914) 
Mahamahopadh>aya Pandit Shivadatta Shastri discusses the claim of all extant Vyakarapas 
for Vedahgatva and concludes '^1 (pp. 6*8). 

2 Winternitz, Yol. III. pp. 383 f ; 8. K. Chatter ji, op. cit , p. 50; Macdonell, India’s 

Past, p. 136; Liebich, Panini, p. 8; Keith, HOS, Vol. 18, pp. clxviii f. Goldbtiicker, 

Papioi, 1861. 

Dr. Paul Thieme very rightly characterizes the use of this date aa ‘due to a common 

but wholly unproved belief’ (op. cit,, p. 83). 
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used the word yavana which they think could not have entered 
India before Alexander’s invasion. But this argument has been 
very ably refuted by Professors S. K. Belvalkar and H. Skold 
— Belvalkar, Systems of Skt. grammar, pp. 15 1L; Skold, Papers 
on Panini, pp. 24 If.). The latter has shown very conclusively 
“that old Indian yavana must have entered this language before 
520 B. 0., and there is no reason at all to locate P a p i n i 
as late as after Alexander the Great on account of the here- 
quoted sutra.” “Moreover Prof. Liebieh has proved that 
P a n i n i’s rules apply to the language of the Brahmanas, some 
obsolete (perhaps archaic) forms only separating his language from 
that of the Brahmanas (Papers on Panini, p. 38).’’ On the 
basis of this finding of Prof. Liebieh, Prof Skold thinks that 
Panini must have belonged to the latter Vedic period of the 
Indian literature {loc. cit.). Prof. Liebieh however is not willing 
to assign Panini to a period before Buddha (Panini, p. 8; 
Winternitz, Vol. Ill, p. 383). But he seems to have been over- 
cautious in the matter. For he himself admits, according to 
Prof. Skold, that Panini seems to be less lax than that of the 
Sutras (op. cit., p. 41. ) J Prof. Skold concludes on the basis of 
this view of Prof. Liebieh that we could be inclined to place 
Panini in a period shortly preceding the Sutra literature proper 
(loc- cit.) Now the sutra works which are considered to be 
among the oldest have been placed in 500 B.O. (Macdonell, 
India’s Past, p. 136). 

36. Prom the above discussion it appears that Panini was 
most probably earlier than 500 B.O. And there seems to be 
other facts too which seem to corroborate this , view. Por ex- 
ample the Astadhyayl which mentions the Brahmarta literature 
no less than four times (II. 3. 60; IV. 1. 66, 3. 103; V. 1. 62) 
and distinguishes between the old and the new Brahmanas, does 
not refer to the Aranyaka literature though the word ‘aranyaka’ 

1 Keith on the doubtful authority of Panini, VI. l t 157, concludes that the grammarian 
knew Paraskara the sutrakara, His views about Pacini’s acquaintance with Kafcyayana 
the fSrautaautrakara, and the Kau.4ika sutrakara also seems fco be inadmissible. (Translation 
of the Yajurveda, p. clxix.) 
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in the sense of ‘ forest dweller ’ has once (IV. 1 . 129) been men- 
tioned. That Katyayana composed a Varttika to extend the use 
of the word c aranyaka ’ to an adhyaya (most probably of the 
Brahmana) may be taken to mean that in Panini’s time the 
Aranyaka appendices to the Brahmanas were not yet written or 
even if they might have been written they were not styled as the 
Aranyakas. Now accepting the second alternative as being more 
likely we can place Panini at the close of the Brahmana period. 
Along with this we should mark another fact, viz., the non-occur- 
rence of the word ‘upanisad’ in the sense of ‘secret, instructions’ 1 
and religio-philosophical texts containing them in Panini’s Asta- 
dhyavl (Panini, I. 4. 79, indeed has the word ‘upanisad’ in the 
compound upanisatkrtvd ) 2 3 which literally means ‘sitting very 
close to’, i.e., in a private manner. Now we may well conclude 
that the Arapyakas which contain Upanisads were not old at 
the time of Panini, for they were not yet known as Aranyakas 
or Upanisads. Now the oldest among the Upanisads are con- 
sidered to have been compiled about 500 B.C. 8 Hence we 
should not place Panini later than 500 B.C. It is likely that 
Panini lived some time earlier than this. 4 * * The diphthongal cha- 
racter of e and o which Panini has recorded in his Siksa (L3) 
shows that the language described by him was in the same stage 
of evolution as the Old Persian of the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
(600 B.C.) of Persepolis. For this latter language too has diph- 
thongs corresponding to our e and o (see Meillet, Orammaire du 
Vieux Perse, pp. 55 £f.). As we have no Old Persian Siksa we do 
not know what the actual phonetic value of diphthongs ai (Skt.e) 
and au (Skt. o) was. It is likely that the graphic system was 
ahead of the phonetic development. The fact that Panini has 

1 Deussen, Philosophy of Upanishads, pp. 10*15. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philo- 
sophy* p. 38. 

2 C/. Keith. Tr. of Yajnrveda, HOS., p. clxvii. 

3 Dasgupta, op. cit p. 89. 

4 Dr. Paul Thieme seems to support such a conclusion in his following remark: ,4 Pfi- 

pini’s grammar must have been composed at a time when the language of the North waa yefe 

felt to be necessary” (op. cit., p. 81). 
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given rules in his grammar of the proper accentuation of the bha$a 
words (VI. 1. 181, vibhasa bhasayam; VIII. 2.98, Purvam tu 
blmayam) shows that the current language of his time was much 
ahead of the classical Sanskrit (which has lost its accents) 
and was nearer the Vedic phase (though in its very late form) 
of the Old Indo-Aryan than the latter. In addition to this we 
should also reckon the fact that Panini’s grammar was originally 
accented like a Mantra or Brabmana text (vide ante § 26) and as 
such it should be assigned at the latest to the close of the period 
of the Brahmanas. 
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Commentaries to the PS. 

37. The 8iksa Pafljika. The MSS. and the printed text from 
which the present edition has been re-constructed have been 
described before (§ 26) in connexion with the text of the P6j. re- 
cension of the PS. We are now .giving below the main features 
of the commentary reconstructed. The Pnj. recension of the PS. 
as we have seen before (§ 26) came into existence between 800 and 
1100 A. C. Hence the Panjika itself may be tentatively placed 
somewhere in the 12th century. Thus the work which may be as 
old as seven centuries is sure to contain some old materials. Some 
of these, such as a reference to Audavraji, has already been pointed 
out (§ 2b). These materials will be discussed below. According 
to the Panjika, the Siksa is the science by which the pronun- 
ciation of speech-sounds is learnt (tiikQyate’nayQ, varnoccaranam 
iti8ik?a, p.8, lines 3-1). This is to be compared with the term 
vamaiiksa occurring in the RPr. (XIV. 30). It is not possible 
that the author of this work has referred by this term to Prati- 
gakhya and this being the case varnaiiksa relates to the Sik§a 
of the early period when it still lacked the later elaboration 
as observed in the Prati9akhyas (see §§ 16, 23). Hence the 
RPr. has scarcely any legitimate claim to interpret this word as 
‘Pratisakhya’, which must have existed considerably earlier than 
the time when the RPr. was compiled. The Pafijika in the 
definition of Siksa quoted above seems to have preserved this 
tradition which agreed so well with the fact that the PS. deals 
merely with the utterance of the speech -so undfc of the Old Indo- 
Aryan as represented in Vedic texts. Besides this it gives us 
rare informations on the following points : 

(a) There are two anusvaras (p. 10, line 14; p. 12, lines 9-10). 
No other authorities seem to have taken notice of this fact. 
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(b) A quotation from the Brhadaranyaka Up. (p. 15, lines 
22-23) occurring in this commentary varies to some extent from 
the text of this work as received from Sankaracarya. 

(< c ) In the reconstruction of the PS. 13 this commentary has 
given a valuable hint (see p. 18, lines 6-7). Prom this hint we 
may assume .that the author of - the Panjika had PS. 13 as 
reconstructed by us. But lie however could not rightly explain 
this passage. 

(d) It gives us the old name for anusvara as anusvdrah nasi- 
kyah (p. 18, lines 12-13). For details about the anusvara see 
Note 27. 

So much for the importance of the Panjika. In spite of its 
valuable aspects it should not be considered infallible. It has the 
weakness of average commentaries of Skt. and Pkt. works. Some- 
times it gives information and explanation which are not accu- 
rate. -'For example, the Panjika considers prayatna as twofold 
.in spite of its Siksa text (see p. 14, line 13). It is possible 
that he failed to understand the passage (18) properly. The same 
appears to be the case in its determination of the quantity of 
the component parts of e, o and ai, au (See p., 18, lines 6-7 ; and 
Note 23). The author of the Panjika is ignorant about the author- 
ship of the PS. which it considers to have been written in con- 
formity with the teaching of P3nini. In this he simply be- 
lieved what was given in the first couplet ( Paninlyam matam 
yatha, of the Pnj. version of the Siksa). This however weakens 
the testimony of the author of - the Siksa-Prakaia commentary, 
..who considers that Pingala, the younger brother of Panini, was 
the author of the PS. (p..23, line 8). 

37. ' The Siksa-Prakah. -This commentary has been 
received in corrupt 1 MSS., at least the two we could directly or 
indirectly use are such (see § 2 c). It is inferior in worth to 
the Panjika discussed above. But it has importance in the fol- 
lowing points : 


1 The corruption is most palpable in the passage at p. 26, lines 2 % ff. 
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(а) It ascribes the authorship of the PS. to Pingala,- the 
younger brother of Panini (see p. 23, line 7). The authenticity 
of this information has been discussed before (§23). 

(б) It defines the Siksa as a science for the utterance of 
(proper) pitch (of vowels) and speech-sounds in general (Siksa 
svaravarnocccirakam iastram, p. 23, line 15). This is different 
from the definition given in the Panjika (see §37). Appar- 
ently slight though this definition is, it is not without impor- 
tance. In the Panjika definition we find speech-sounds only 
as subject of instruction while in the Prakasa svara (pitch accent) 
comes in. It may be assumed that the two definitions point 
to two distinct traditions having their origin in two successive 
stages in study of Vedic Phonetics. That is, speech-sounds 
came first of all ' to be studied and the pitch received attention 
later or at least was treated in a 6astra later (see also §12). 

(c) In the reconstruction of the PS. 13 this commentary 
gives valuable help. Though the MSS. are defective on this 
point the original reading of the passage before the author of 
the Prakas'a can easily be guessed from them (see p. 31, line 
16). 

' (d) This commentary ascribes to the BrhaddevatS of 
Saunaka the following couplet: svaro varno ’• ksaram matra 
viniyogtirtham (?) eva ca, mantram jijnasamanem veditavyam 
pade pade (pi 24, lines 6-7). 

38. Of the two available commentaries of the PS., the Siksa- 
Panjika seems to be the earlier because it is written in a simpler 
style and has better acquaintance with the old phonetical 
traditions. The first point will be clear to any one who 
will compare for himself the language -of the two commentaries. 
And to substantiate the second point we shall refer the treat- 
ment of the Anusvara. About the exact manner of its pronuncia- 
tion there is difference of opinion among specialists in the Indo- 
Aryan linguistics (see Wackernagel, I. §§223-224). WAitoey 
understands the phonetic value of the Anusvara which is nothing 
but the nasal vowel (T. Pr. 2. 30, JAOS., Yol. 10, p. Ixxxvi; 
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Mem. Soc. ling. 2. 194 ff. ref. Wackernagel). But Wacker- 

nagel and others do not accept this. After a fresh examination 

of the various Pratis'akhya passages together with the opinion of 

PS. on this point we find Whitney to be right. The Anusvara 

is nothing but a nasalization of the preceding vowel. The 

fuller name of the Anusvara was Knmvara-Ndsikyah or Anusvarah j 

Nasikyah, a post-vocal nasal or a nasal vowel. It has some- j 

times been called simply Ndsika or Nasikya too. That the name | 

Anunasika, which according to Panini (1.1.8) means only nasal j 

stops, has been used to indicate nasal vowels for a pretty long \ 

time, seems to have been due to a misunderstanding (more about j 

this point in Notes to the PS.). I 

1 

39. Now the anonymous author of the Siksa-Panjika seems 
to have been fully aware of the true nature of the Anusvara. j 

Hence in his comment on Pnj. 17 (PS. 14-15) he quotes ? 

from Audavraji an entire passage enumerating the Ayogavahas j 

as follows : 

srotirerf r: x fararrciifa:, x sf?r 

This passage occurs in the first PrapSthaka of the Rktantra (ed. j 

S. Sastri, p. 2 A 11. 11-12) with the difference that the latter roads ! 

(v.l. °*irr^:). Jn view of the fact 

that the Rktantra mentions ngwft not much later, and 
as one of the Ayogavahas, it is evident that the extant Rktantra 5 

is corrupt in the passage The reading sf j 

surely goes to the Ur-text of the Audavraji 1 which must 
have been partially included in his work by the author 2 or the I 

Vrttikara or the Rktantra. j 

jf 

1 But some of the other quotations in the Paftjika from Audavraji are corrupt. (Set 
below.) 

2 Audavraji who has been mentioned in the sufcra 60 of the Rktantra can scarcely be 
its author. The first Prapathaka which is not counted as an integral part of the Rktantra 
by the MS. B was in all likelihood a part of the original work of Audavraji (see ed. 8. Sastri, 

Introduction, p. 34). 
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40. Thus it appears that the author of the Pahjika 
flourished at a time when the original work of Audavraji was 
still available in a more or less correct form and in fact he may 
be older than the Yrttikara of the Rktantra who appears by no 
means to be modern. Thus apart from offering a help in solv- 
ing certain problems connected with the text of the PS. (see 
Note) the Siksa-Pafijika has importance on account of the infor- 
mation it gives about Audavraji, who has been mentioned, as far 
as we know, in four other works :• — the Naradlya Siksa (II. 8 . 5) 
and the Siksa-Prakasa commentary to the PS. and the Vamda 
Brahmaxia of the Sama Yeda (Ind. Stud. IV, pp. 374-38C) and 
the Rktantra (S. 60) 1 . 

Some of Audavraji’s passages cited in the Siksa Panjika 
occur in the Rktantra with its vrtti and some occur in a 
distorted manner and some do not occur. Let us quote them 
below in a classified manner. 

(a) Occurring in full. 

i. 'SRJsnstrenitTl swr. 135 ^: (RT. 2. 14). 

ii. w iffYif supppCKOTOil (RT. 3. 1 ) . 

in. ^rf (RT. 

2 . 14. 15). 

( b ) Occurring with different readings. 

i. ft ( cf . RT. 3. 3. ^T 3 H^T*IT:) The correct 

reading seems to have been ft I 

U. v ■sr^ra 1 ; 

cf. ^ ll^ll ’SJjfaw (RT. 7. 1-2) 

The RT. reading seems to be correct. 

Hi. w.jfa ff x cr f sfa 

* tatgWY snfTO (Diff. with RT. shown 

above) . 

l The very fact that the Pafijika does not quote from any of the late Sik§a works except 
the N®ra f llya Siksa probably show that these latter are later in origin than the Pajika or 
at least they were not yet counted as authority at its time. From this fact also we may 
assume the old age of the Panjika. 
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to. gwtr. 

(Gf. ssTT%ftt?MT*j i wEFirgRts^mi (RT. 8. 3) also 

^wt: ii$h (RT. 7. 10). 

(c) Not occurring. 

i. faSt^nsT Rrar wet \ 

Besides Audavraji the Panjika has laid the following works 
under contribution : Aitareya Brahmana, Sruti, Chandogya 
Sruti (Upanisad), Panini’s Astadhyayi, Unadi Sutras, Bhagavad 
Gita, Patanjali, Manusamhita, Rk-Pratifiakhya, Naradiya Siksa. 

41. In spite of its importance discussed above the author 
of the Panjika seems to have misunderstood the PS. very much; 
for example, his explanation of PS. 13 ( = Pnj. 15) may be cited 
(see Mote 23). But in this matter he seems to have been mis- 
guided by Uvata 1 if the latter was his predecessor, or both he and 
Uvata bom long after Panini, when the Middle Indo-Aryan 
speech-habits had already overwhelmed to a certain extent the 
purity of the Phonetic tradition among the Vedic priests, have 
independently failed to explain correctly the difference between e 
and o with ai and au respectively. Other features of the Panjika 
have been discussed in Notes. 

42. The Siksa-Prakasa or the Prakas'a does not seem to 
be a very old commentary to the PS. Some points regarding its 
date have been mentioned before. The Prakasa quotes verbatim 
a passage (p. 23) from Visnumitra’s commentary to the Rk- 
Pratisakhya. Now we do not possess any definite evidence about 
the time of Visnumitra. The fragment of his writing prefixed 
to the available MSS. of Uvata’s commentary to the RPr. shows 
that he enjoyed some popularity among the Vedic priests and 
hence his fragment was saved from oblivion by putting it at the 
beginning of Uvata’s work. Thus we may assume that 
Visnumitra was not later than Uvata (11th century A.C.) 

* Uvata (on VPr, I. 78) is right so far in hig analysis of at and an, a-element of b'*fch 
beim* taken as equivalent to a matra , but his remark ig nob 

clear and the view of unnamed authority ( kecid ) quoted by him is misleading. 
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This gives us the upper limit to the Prakasa; the lower limit 
is to be had from the author’s conjectural identity with the com- 
mentator of the Pingalacchandah-Siitras. This is 1300 A.C. 

43. This commentary (Prakasa) quotes from Panini, 
Yaska, Naradlya Siksa, Gautami Siksa, Saunaka, Patanjali and 
Andavraji. The only quota tion from the last authority seems 
to be taken not from any original work of Audavraji but 
from some author who quoted him. The case with the 
author of Panjika was different, for he quoted as much as 
he could (see before). The fact that the Prakasa 'does not 
quote any of the late Siksas except the Naradlya and the Gautami 
Sik§a probably shows that it is not quite modern. 
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Table G 

A Conspectus of Text-units of different Recensions, 
showing their relative position. 

Note. — Numerals indicate the serial number of hemistiches in a 
particular recension. 


Hemisticlie. 

Rk recensioD. 

j 

05 

Q 

0) 

o 

o 

H 

'rt* 

H 

Prk recension. 

Pnj. recension. 

Ap. recension. 

i 

p 

£ 

Ol 

a 

o 

o 

a 

atha 6ik§aip etc. 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

... 

... 

^ftstr&nu-purvyam „ 

2 

2 

2 . 

2 

... 

... 

prasiddkam api „ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

... 

... 

punar -vyaktt- ,, 

4 

4 

4 

4 

... 

... 

tri?a§ti6 catu§- ,, 

5 

5 

5 

5 

cf 1 

... 

Prakrfce Sarpskyte 

6 

6 

6 

6 

•• 

... 

SYara viip^atir t , 

7 

7 

7 

7 

2 

1 

yadaya^ ca „ 

8 

KfH 


8 



anusvaro visarga6 ,, 

9 

9 

9 

9 

4 

3 

dntspp^a^ c6ti „ ... ♦». 

10 

o 



5 

4 

atm& boddhya „ 

n 

£5 



8 

5 

manafy kayagnim „ 

12 

16 

12 

12 

9 

6 

maratas ttirasi ,, 

13 

17 

13 

13 

10 

7 

pratah-savanayogatp,, 

_!i_ 

18 

14 

14 

11 

8 

kap$he madhyan- M ... ... 

15 

19 

15 

15 

12 

9 

taraip tarfelyasavanaip,* 

16 

20 

16 

16 

13 

10 

eodlr^o mdrdhna- ,> 

17 

21 

17 

17 

14 

11 

varpaft janayate » , 

18 

O 


18 

15 

12 

svaratah kalatafe »> 

19 

El 

19 

19 

16 

13 

ili varpa-vidah ,, 

20 

24 

m 


... 

14 

ud&ttaii cinudatta^ ,, 

21 

45 

*21 


17 

15 
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Hemistiches. 

Rk recension. 

Yaj. recension. 

Prk, recension. 

Pnj. recension. 

AP. recension. 

i 

s 

U 

tn 

a 

hrasvo dirghah etc, 

„ - — T . , r . . 

22 

46 

*22 

22 

18 

16 

udatfce nisada- 

23 

27 

# 23 

... 



avarita-prabhava M 

24 

28 

*24 



... 

a§fcan sfchanani 

25 

25 

25 



17 

jihvamdluip ca ,, 

26 



24 

20 

18 

obhavai ca ,, 

27 

29 

*27 


21 

... 

jihvaumlara up*dhma ,, 

28 

30 

*28 


22 


yady ohhftva * ,, 

29 

31 

*29 

... 



svarintaip fl 

30 

82 

o 

CO 



... 

hakaratp paficamair „ 

31 

18 

31 

... 


19 

anrasyaip tarp ,, 




B 

H 

m 

kan$byav aba vicu ,, 

33 

47 

H|fl 



21 

eyiir murdhanya, „ 

34 

48 

34 

26 

34 

22 

jihvamule tn 

35 



B 

35 

23 

e ai tu kaptha- „ 

86 

50 

40 

28 

36 

24 

ardbamatra tu ,, 

37 

51 

41 

29 

37 

25 

ai(o)karaiikarayor ,, 

38 

52 

42 

30 

... 

26 

upadhm&nlya usm« M 


53 

43 

32 

... 

28 

satnvyfcain matrkaip „ 

39 



m 

... 

... 

ghosft va aamvf fcah, M 

40 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

svaran*m usmanarp 

41 

~ir 

45 


•• 

... 

tebhyo* pi vivyfcav . , 

42 


46 

... 

... 

27 

anusvara-yamanaip ,, ... ... v 

43 

«• 


31 


27 

ayogavaba vrfleya 

44 

54 

44 

33 : 

38 

29 

alabu-vina- „ 

45 

55 

36* 

34 

*.* 

80 

annsTaras-ta ,, 

46 

56 

37* 

35 

... 

31 

anuavare vivfty&ip ,, 

47 

... 


... ; 

... 

... 
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Table G — (contd.) 


Hemistiches. 

Hk recension. 

Yaj. recension. 

1 

Prk. recension. 

Pnj, recension. 

AP. recension. 

na 

a> 

1 

*> 

a 

1 

dvir oi-thau tu etc 

48 




... 


vyaghnyatba ,» 

49 

89 

. 58 


... 


bhita patanabheda ,, 

50 

40 

59 




yatha saurasfcrika ,, 

51 


*38 


... 


evam ranga a 

52 


.*39 

... 


... 

rafiga-varnam .» 

53 



a 

I 

... 

dirgha-svararp ,, 

54 






brdayecaika- „ 

55 

... 

... 

... 



nasikay&tn », 

KI 

m 

1 

■ 



by day at ufkate 

57 

... 

i 

i 


... 

mardavaip ca dvimatrarp,, 

58 

... 



... 


rnadhye tu kampayet ,, 


B 



... 


sarangam kampayet ,, 

60 

... 


... 



evarp varpah »* 

61 

41 

60 


31 

... 

satnyag* varna- ,, 

62 

42 

61 


32 

... 

abhyffsartbe drutaip. „ 

... 

43 

62 



— 

sii^yanam npade^^rtbe ,, 

... 

44 

63 


... 

glti &ghn 

63 





... 

an«rthajno’ Ipa- * ,♦ 

64 




... 


madburyara aksnra- 

m 

■ 





—..I 

dhairyain laya* ,, 

66 

... 

... 



... 

dadkitara bhitarp 


m 

n 



.... 

«mt,. ' "1 — ■ ' ■ ■ ' [ ~T * 

klkasvararp Sirapjgaip. ,, 

68 



... 


... 

urafp^u-dastaip »» 




... 


... 

nispi^itaip grasta- ,, 

/ ... 

70 

... 



... 1 


prat«h pafchen „ 

71 


... 

... 

... 

... 

madhyandine ,, 

72 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 











I 

I. ( The Reconstructed Text ) 

[ spferera: ] 

[ ^ 5 * m\\ M *T ZR || 3 <SF II 3 ^ II 

i ?r q t z h w ii <»r *r ^ ^ *r *r 11 w h v ii 

* s * tr ii *r *r *t ^ *ru m wwz 

q if II *T V *T T || 1 ^ II ] 

[ 3 

^RJ R*rfbt^ q#W*t: I 

mzm m m ^ w. w : m: imi 

<s* ^ 

*i«H3Ui f^nig x ^rx ^ ^ufa Tow i 
;. 5*mifft f%W -aw: ai 15 5 IRII 

[ 3|<5fctqT^r 3 

’ n ; : »j . . ' 

mm hit ^ fomr i 

m: wufaq T ifa *r TOrffr mmf{ m 

^ wq, i 

. aratwretf H ^nwrrfwj «8n 


TT?2RT # I 

mt ftro sn w«| ' Jiq n\\ 

WW ijw iwicrt 3ivRTOf *rrccr: i 
^for ftaf fwr: w sjcr: ikii 
^r: wi^m ^n^rrj qqwr^Rct: i 
^f?r ¥nf^: urff^tpif rf non 


^Hi: 5f cr ^ f^wt ^ ifh 




^ ^fFnfsT ^uht^t: f*smw i 

^ ^ cJT^ ^ ll^ll 

* -_ _^0 , _ _. _ • _. 

rr ^5OTf^?R| n°\\ 


^ \/ u \ 

3fifw w&vw ^it ipi: st/tt: nnn 
faircft 3 f : pWt 3: mm ft: i 

q q g ^ w A nnn 

g q^n?r q^Tfhnrfmrr i 

QffifhfiuiUitdii imn 

^treqfto ^iw ^ f%fi^k*rrf%% m 8 ii 



w&xi fast ft: smif ^ i 
[ mm-^v. ] 

wsfgHT ^^taifarasT: w. mm: \\%i\\ 

O 

w: ^am m: vmi 

C ] 

Pi^yigR^Rct: | 

^sgsnfwt ^ *nf^f pot 3jm: nm 
tcrar t^t ?ri\ i 

f^WPPTT^Tt u^it 


Rll 

II. (The Agni-Purana Recension) 

^ Tst^it fawfe: <?t 2 ^g*:fwT: i 

^tt f^rar faTzm warfar wfaarfa: ^\\ 
iilii ^jctt ml ^n: mm: i 
^rg^Kt x 5 ircTf%<?t 11^11 

h2ii 6 fe%% 7 *mw:. £ <t f 

g wmi \&\\ 

Hi On rr ftmteng ^wrrfrsrgcrg i 
mm gwiT *^sira?g ln *wt prft hbii 
ii3ii tr: ^T^nf^iTTffjff *r rofa *nwj; i 
flWjci^Ri 11^11 

(| 4 ll 12 ITTci:WI^af ?T ^ iTReRTf^cW | 

^ #g^Tgaig i^h 

1. M. fo^rg;. 2. M. ^rf^fj:. 3. M. w, for *trt:. 

4. M. toft for x mXvt. 5. M. toM) for <rofrf<?T. 

6 . M. ft’lhn. 7. MP&c. q^rpc: for ^to:. 

8 . In all MSS. after 3a occurs the following : tir 'spt fqnr; n^g" ?r: i 

***&* wrgm: #C: TO qq *; ii For # n< Pac read <sgf g%^ and 
for qtw ?TO P 6 c read jfbifiWIK, and for TOT qq P 6 c has to q to:- 

M. ^(irgwn' 9 . V. om. See Introduction 2a. 10. M. *rsftga. 

11. M, *w‘ for to*, M 6 . 12. M, °nPr<g. 13. M. urafoifii. 


ii 5 ii cn< vltvm i 

ftlftrf mftwzx wm: non 

11611 m\ Iwq: q^fT sjci: 1 

ll7au wm\ qnqrcr: 3 thtc{ 'qqmgq^rcr: uqi 


wwm: 1 

11811 #i: qrraeft f*wm ^rf¥ \\t\\ 

^ ^THTf^r q^TingT: ww- 1 

ii 9 ii ^ ^ ctt^ ^ n? °n 

fq§fxr^ shtot qq s 1 
fsrgnjsq sc WT S HUH 

S33t»TTqjre**TS|q sqiTOfqqT qqq I 
mvti ctT§ar fqsn^ huh 

4 gr^T?FT?T %***{ qqqw q nferW I 
**» rfW qi£ qTqitft^ fqif^qT^HUII 

^HtsTT^T*TcT °^T^T5j l^qf^Triq I 

gqifqi qgai qu 7 TT^t 11? « 11 
s qrcrst s sTSBf^t sigstfaqr. 1 
»raqt Sffsreg s wk qwff'lk 11 u« 

8 qq qnrT: qjftnfqjT srsnirr qTfaqtfscrn 1 
qmsk hUh 


1. P. ir?rai§H^jfcT:. 2. M. °afa. 

3. M. ftsfirer and P. fwfhs for fagfiw. 

4. M. ‘ai^hufc 0 . 

5. P. reads ni|fw qr^'qpWW instead of 136 ( »r fW W etc.) 

and M. gw. 

6. M. ware. . 7. M. KTSTfSr. 

8. P6cd give this couplet preceded by qtjr ssrmt g?n*[. 5 ?paf *r 'a 
i — (Yajus. 20a). P. gives 17b-18a as its 18, and 19b-20a as its 20, 


qrfa^r-faraT 


4 

rerrasn i 

ii 11 ii wzim ipn: srcrr: urn 

ferirsj% g f : femt *r: sj<fe §t: i 

^ d l^l 

iil3aii § l. * 3 ^T^r i 

||1.5ail ^WIT few ^TOFWTftH: II m 
iil6bii ^rfiOTST ^^ffafferJEffET: 4 *ra: 5 ^jcit: i 
w: weT w: wm c fefetwrgpr^H?r: ii^°n 
ii 17ii ^s^TTfer^T 5T#r ?TTfe% w?: ?jfcn: i 
iw^T fi wr «nsr MTfeR^r i 

18ii 10 t<TO*rr^ fesn^ irt^flc^ imt ir?ii 


l. P. 2. P. °cira«jT q ft. . 

3. MV. wi ^Tt^T^n^: 0 . 

4. P. f»n: fa) wz\: and M. ft *n; w?i: for -fTp<m:. 

5. M V. ape: for SRf;. 6. PM. ffffara nsrrncr: for 

7. M. gftsg’rcfs^iT *rayt *nfMt 8. P. fwihr, M. q(g)*osnsr.. 



Ill 

HI. ( With Panjika ) 


fsmi iprenfa qif^^r m mi i 
■aTMTgq^ cifen^ mftm II u\ 


'mg ^ fNramm flfat’sr. i 
mf srcfNr m u 

2 fai?n^ i 

8 far^T n f%9crr Jwirairaf fks%Rreg n 


srsrfii'giJTcc^n^ffn i ^T^mwwsp- 

uts: i U mrcrcg ? ‘wsw t '‘tfls^rrm:’ mwg i ?nr 6 ^ fsrar 
nmn, ^rara^iwigi *t 0 % *$rawsi 7 *ra; i q?fo ®ftt t^- 

^T^RStlif 5m^^T^5[aj^tSrT *PT 9 ?nlte3 1 %gfag 3P% 
sfg ‘wat^OT.,’ ‘^rt?r^r OTrarara' *rci ^tg: i 

fawra: *:, “finnswtf m* *jRn^fa u 1 w^raf m i 

^nft^sRifir^nrat^TfsT wanfa i ?ra sr^ftefa- 

wm i 13 fasrwsftfa WTm%*r: i ^rf»rt*i g ‘zrn* 

*ngrc% fofw’ ’sit^r i «4 \sm TO«piJf^rwg « iratsr*wfa : g*i3 gs— 


1. Before this A X B have >m: ; A 1 also n*ft wrat, A 2 H *i«i 

^nffiwruiKw: ^Jroaira and B tng *fr. 

2. Bfsricii 0 . 3. IB fli^t afticnw «n?rsnctt. 4. A 2 °%ftsm. 

6 . A 2 omits 6. BHL omit %. 7. A 1 omits ... t?^j. 

8. fkt^r 0 for fw wm°. 9. H. fMkft 

10. By. fsnsrer ’SHJfrt. 11. A 2 omits ?f?r. 

12. B omits m 13. HliA 2 °«sr*nf% wrfa ; B. °«ifMt ’srtlPr. 


« qrfqqtq-faror 

^ fafaw ii^h 

“qqftsfq qw: qaqqr qpr., #f €t % 2 qfTflgq qqfa’ qfq i fsra%qqT 
qwfqmtfiTfq fro fit q^nfa ^f^riftr i m 1% ^ 4 w ?i 
q^fo i mftRtafafq ‘iq^:’ (qT- ».*.??» ) *f?r tori: i ?rete- 
fasrafsri&r: i *r q frr fa i 8 ‘qq -arq’ qifaqfa *fa -mq qs»T <tot 
qq'ssrrfa Itq usim^lq 4 qftqiw <9 q%qm qqraDwf qanfa 
‘^qjfaqrqqi^i ^TR^sr:’ (qi. ?,?.$£-) qfa 8 ‘q^q?rJTqqTfqgqi^r, , qfa q i 
s crcm^«ig?»rara qqtaq qffagq ‘fajgw*:’ 

On* *.*as) tfa i q^ aj^faqn, wrft 7 %fai ^ 

®qTqrc%qq faqqjrfa^rqrc«i^ ? q<q*t ; Hvrqt: qs^fqqrT, fasg sm^nw 
qqfapqfa— faq^: qT?rcfaq<qq qTg:, % fa q«fa fali ^^ wfaw 
*fa ifat i aiTwg^sq qfasiTfafai qmfafa anfa q^ 
?qq<qq: i ^ng^fafa gq^nw: i qfafa qTfa^mqqWi: i fa?* 
qtf^tffaRrfaqraTfq fa^T^an^wqn*ri?q fasiT^ q q qTq R f S iT fa qi ^ | 
qTfqfa-«W fa g^qWK H qqifa<qq: I qqT q qqqfa— 

*W »it iff m^n ’ 9 sanfa i q fa ar fa qr t * qt ftfa i 1 ( fa qq m- 
faaifa i qqr q u »ttoto— “ q qq fatei: ai^i^r qq tfaqn^r 
qq 12 3qmfa:” ffq l)?ll 

qjqqrm^qt afa ^fa^faq rofa ^qwiqfq^Tqii^si^ 14 fqi*ra: 

aiMTTqj wrarpr?— 

i5 q fir W fa ft I qifafaqfsffa: qfaqfaq a^psfafasntf 16 qfa 


1. HILB xc^r w.. 2. A 1 adds M . 

8. Hqirm*. 4. AiA 2o ^trf^TO. 5. B adds 

6. A 1 . °^u(«jm*i*i^ l 7. A 1 A 2 omits sf?r i 

8. HLA 2 omit ^ MTftlfM* ... STFfcn?[x 9. B sfa for ssiTf%. 

10 . A 2 *qtMfaait. 11. A 2 *r W ^nn; f 12 . HLfNtfsfir* 

13. A 1 MW PmMnfSTcfa 14. HLA 1 fWf(?). 

15. BA 1 quote the entire Sloha 2. 16. A 1 A 2 ^TMjcf/or 


Hill m ? it irU ™ W: ¥r d m: iibii 

3 a: aaT$ aafaft'aTffT afiterfcaTfa i f%r*r ? aTa aarca fafwfc arat 
! faw. aaR^r 2 afiR$ fa fa faara*j i ag faf*R?aaminat ^fa ara3, 
a ^T<srMsaJTRfTfH: ; a# a ^WT?|— a^TI W 1 ^4N l 4«a 
*fa i aa$, aarfa wraferaT aaTaar aanaaTHt’sa : 3 araatatsatsg- 
‘ir^Taif^:, aaaaf fafea^: irii 

aTgaRtf °aw: faiaa, affaaw^ ?<aa an?— 
faafeag:afeafai awa ^fa wl wnuTarar: umv. i 
aaf iat3: i aa ‘aatfi at^taat:’ ^<aw*| i a?? far tf^a- 
faaaT aa aaf aa aaaiaffaaaT wi— arafl a^rei aiatfa i afa- 
so^r^waT^rafa a aat: aarasrran aan 3sfa i m a at am ^ a- 
^ fa i auarr 7 *aa*taiata aaraatwiftar: m 
ara 3 8 faafe ara ai 0 agiafeftaaaw?— 

^TTfaafa^arafai mu t Ta % a^aaTaat:’ *aat 
a^saa ar^afafa aRisaasra: i a?a a 10 aaifaafa: ? “aaagtt 
^RTa am aanrer aararfa faiatfa— 1 a aarid ^fftaaa- 

a^asiaai ^r^t ftaRrat a a*atfa aRaTc^ ^m aatqfasa^, I2 aa 
aataa i a § at # ara^arfar, a*aa*Tamfci «ait a wtfa a? w?t 

1. A 1 A 2 2 £ B om, 3. A 1 adds ww. 

4.- H 5. A 1 qqrqf sjsft and A 2 qqraf fqfw?; for qftqqf fqfw?;. 

6. LA 1 A 2 add "q before this. 7. G qKW for °^rq. 

8. L omits ff, 9. B =?g;qT%; 10. B omits, % 

ll.j , A 1 A 2 omit this word ; before this I qq: s0K(W* 12. A 1 q for ^. : 

% 



ftlfm ^ *t3rftstfa: i m stf *rt q f- 

ft m fa: i w^rt: Wr: i fam^mroMfoifafa: 2 tor 
*?mfafa«psrT 8 ^nfait^fa ^fsil: i ^fNrftsissnr i 

st s *r ^ ’wm m st ft fa i ^ret— at * *s w an ? * ?t 

^tfa 1 5 ^ra TOnw^s^^resrT:, strfoHT gwiw: i 6 gw ^c^smr 
ww ^g:q^ro^ i ^ 3T * g *htt; ^ m sfa i fai©^fa ?t*t:, wt- 
^ttowt 8 1 % t swt: ? 5F n h ^fa i 9 “?RS5rpesrtr^ 
mar hit: ig4*jnn" ^rfaafa: i 10 <rsrr ^~- 

RW SK* ^cTC I 
*g5Rifr w *Mftsifa: ii 

trafasjffrcsrfar: ?wt: i 

fa^k x ^ §?totw: 11 
fa<?Mt wrfi ^falfa^ri: i 12 

ii 

rPST ^ 5R^:— 

18 w%c[^tf ^rfe^r: <rcfa sfa I 
?ra 5nffinm 11 

zprbsrr^ *mt: qifa*r.4Nfcft tfgrrc^ i 

s^t “?wt $mm\ ^fs^fam^RT: 11 Or. fa. K t \,^-n) 

^fa gfa Wt»w *fa 16 ftttot i jupi 


1. A X A 2 ?r <it. 

3. A^ 3 “PrstrRT. 4. A 2 'j®! ^^r-. 
6. H. qs^nfVaf^fir: 5 I ‘^rat^cn. 

8. A 2 °ftTOm;<wr *rfi t. . 

9. A 2 °?Fra»{*it5t *{«? jw:. 


2. A 1 11 omits °^fir:, 
5. MB omits sjf. 

7. CA 1 sra$«f|ftt wt:, 

10. BLBIA 3 oihit ct«n 


11. I A 2 HLB omit this and the two following Holms. 12;. A 1 


13. H a 'srf’fm, B^xxq 'J5fjftrw 1 I wPw^i' >L ^f'ftwi. 

A^^ff . 14. A 1 srmg^s, - 

15. IBH °^fsi«?f Ht»T, A^ "srfajwit ^ 16, B omits 

17j. B CWL; ^f^RTcf. .. ,..?fsTa 



«t%Wrf%cTT U 

l|2ii ^m^Tc\ ^?K: ^ cf qg ^ nyj\ 

‘q«qrcq qm: ^fTr:’ ^fq qqtw^Tg i qq qg*- 

q^nurgsre *qfafq nasr ^gfatftfq nqnffr ft *wt ^arrcqfa i 
*r*q g m qqtafer jr*^ i qqr g sifaqr:— ' “qraf qwqqgqTfaqn: 

%Tg qt| (5RT. HT- I \*tqT qg:qiraaT 

^TCWSf?lll8ll 

gg^qiTt fqqjitffri ^tT? wrq<itag<gn::, [wj{1 
gg ‘srarcrfcjgwgqrggrc: i qsqfa q (*jqr. ^qg 5 sfa i 
fqw ?fq i fqfqg ^sqq fqqm tqqq: t x si X qt qT fa 
5 q *r q qT fa fal q*TqqTfafa qft qrqTTCqqrrct qrqqqsTT* qqt# 
trcrqqt i fWT q gsgfa— “qqfaqTWT fat qT ^n^r^r^iTsqwT^Tsn” \ 

qq*: qrs:— x^fX^gfq 6 qtt wtr i qgw^fqsqqt: q*Tfa<qg; i 
’qqftsfq m',-~ X qr^q\ eflfa qtqTqtf I qi^TT^Tfr WWl\ qq\# 
qrqTqqt I qq^g*3 rcfaqgqtqTqfq q^qqt i g: S if fa 
g:q? ^ tggiq set q^qqr q wqrcg i qqqfa q— ‘q%*m 
qq^qcf’ qfa I rTHTT qfaqfaTrfaq *T? £ ^sqkig/ WW- 
wng’ ^fa i qwvrfarq ViTT*t fasit i q?rt wm^l g:*q^rarr 
qspgTg qs^: i sfaqsq: qrqgwq: i w qq ^ ?fa i ^sqWtg 

1. B £ ’qftrftfn *ntfrct ft, A 1 1 q*ft TOff iroftfer, A 2 ^w(?)ftfa f 

qq fqrrc fpfTCrff ft, C ^mftftft qft fffrct ft tofc. 

2. B..wgftg,_H fi:q^g, L wfts, A 1 w<t I frqqT<{. 

3. BA 2 3 * 5 15 f§:traisT5 hit 0 IH ^ 

■ 4. A'A^B. ’sranrrjq 0 , IHL. *ranTnr° A* qqrrasqqfTg 0 ,: 

5. B T Cifttf t 6. B 0 fTftft. 7. B omits ^q^tsfq ftSIs 

8. IB omit ctf, IHLA 2 qr^ for f qctf A adds after qqcft. 

9. BHL qfnft IL have in the margin qw qftff ftsft q’^ffi 
*m\, B qgwfft ^ qfaw ^qnft qgqncfw m« 





iiBii m: 


few I 

^ ifefa ITRftW It £11 


qrRn«ra: i ^ n q q th i ^r^st ^rar??n *r tR- 

^rf— wr: qq ^ fawcf: ^sqa^ i 

femsfeirr: wm: srer- 

fqqT*im HRfct ^^ffR ^fRfqrW: ^ wfat 

irei?r ^WTftfT: i ^^rt^j: SfPi: m i 2 g4*nre^T- 

ai?rT w i ^g:crfe: wi ? krgwft f3*mf?r qreiscRRi i 

gsRgw^^ ? wibwWrf fn*. i “*OTTp* 

^ ssrg^tf ‘srenfNrf ^rhr# w” i ^g:qfe: hvlh 

3^wqf^Rt'fR3iT«f ^ ipiip#, fa 

^tfRqfa, pr^jt %5srrf — 


^t a? f?U wmt i ^R^r 

vm ^naffT? 3 ^t f% sasn^ 

srfafoRt »ref?r, JTtlsra^n^i ‘^ssnftfq qrairqksnfa, 

W^K ^JT^ncf, =$% i w^l 

^f?? ^iH%qiw^5rri% qwffk i ^qsif^tqtffcn, <rrenrf?ift?ff 

^ttrtt 7 aRt^: i ‘ W %asr i^rerntf u^tcrt fa ^rrt 

tamfa m ^t aRfa^wr:” (w. *rr. 8.8*) 

^f?r i aiftattswrom srffcrferf?Tft?ff ^f*?t i wr^ 5 ^ “qq^tq 
*TOT^sqffT^fkrcs$siro q< 8 sqtfa^tRtoq ^ ^nfafaqraa* 
fc. ?*. C) ^f?M qr qqTg^Rfzmfrr lM fraVtR ^fRJ— *rraf?r | 
qiargwRqffr fa tjRi%f?r srenrerata? * nm pn 

1. A 1 omits °sfq. 2. IHLA 1 A 2 tpwrewfs:, B >jek«T. 

3. B farenfr:. 4. BL g^r fh ff ftsrkiT, LA J A 2 

Oft) fhk# (^t), I wfkf ^ftr. 

5. A 1 ! omits ?rsiT(5( ... ^rraici, A 2 omits STpUcj ... tfSTOTf, HL put 
?f% before S’ew^. 

7.; HL sjflTlfe.: 


6. A 1 A 2 ^rgarekR 0 , B ^srCtoftor:. 
8, B 5ft#CT°. 



nf%afT-n1%aT 


Cs 

H4H CT w^i TOd*nf%cf*{ U^ll 

Tn^f^r^i wm i 

h5ii ctt i crmf??wt w*to w*mTg*T*r iri 


SJTW?T SWa PHI ^ran*a ^^r5TT5RT?l af? a®?T aWT&a ?T?1 
TT^t f§?# faq^ST faa^T aST I m Wat f^f^w aBflT I 

V a*. 5ffT at far ITT ’W mt fa I a^f nfa fapf Wl 3tT4UfclTlT?fsa 
afiiirrf«r aftnfanr ’aTfag#?! wfm i a ii t a fa m a a fa fa i 
fasfanfafa: aa nma am iftnfa up 

maa^rafa a*ara? a a a fa an fa fa i 

0\ 

*fa a^B aarmafa I B^fafa B*a lW!i: I ST a*. B a a- 
a\ a fa fa i ma: aaifa w% atfasmfa mamaaatn^, 3 * * aar a 
^atamu^ ‘aa na£ aqfa a ana namT aTar arawft 
(WA) sfa i fama araH: ^fawiia: ; am^mafa w^: ii'oii 

ara? afai maa afa 6 agaaff, naa w*a: arcatfafa ai 
aWN* aasratfa mm i an£ am aignmri bit aaafa t an# afa 
‘artts:’ (*. ^ *°8) ^tfa sirara: i am faa gasttfa fanafM 
naavrra fa^gqapqtsaaifaaa i aT x fa fa \ aiafaaaafnfa sata* 
aaawrrsr arc arc nta^fnfa ^Ifa am am aaamanaafa anna 
w^sgaifnaa i arma w^sga^atfa aimaiga: i at<Wnfa 
‘ata^pafa’ (ar. AaA°) ata f*rc:a^m atawa: i aa na 
sNhn* B ^ u 


1. Ii omfis forei ^TETT <ra> BH ^afir^tT only. 

2. A 1 ’scssj; /or 3. BHLIA 2 cmt ^ a*rsr: aga =?RT HW.aHfafa. 

4. B has before this EiTarse^sarar.s 

5. BHL omits and has W'sfcTg’fRK: f 07 BREiarfg ®a:. 

6. BHLCA 2 omit °^. 7. A 2 L msrrfM g^Rwr*t. : 



1# qTfarqtg-tsraT 

ttfHrf ifcrwn -mm i 

11611 fwT^r: w mm «en 

wr: ^racj: rr^Tg^Rcr: i 

ii7il ^fc\ w£fa$: irTff^pr* cr Mm n?°n 

*t^-qr ffai ^ qrg^ftw g?v|ir(7t ?jqM ?ra^qftrRT »rfa*j 
qrswur*!: g*r: qsirscq ’.wtsrm qqfcgRq^ 

^rpcmf?if?r i H^fikrra^i twswR i 3qf feum: w *jm qfa i 
fat qqfat spsnrmr^ fawit ffaq»: w q^qqn*: i %’^qr 
fq*rrq m’ (m. s^.sO ^ti 3 sf?fagqrr: ii£.n 
qnrgfa#*! qqfat 3 cnpn fqfar — 

* a: qfa i § g*j qn^mra: i 4 qVNt 'situx qqwrf :— 
qw fat# qqthTq ff?i i fa*en ^renfattq i qn# ^wfa: I 

TOTfa I qq# fa*T (t) | ^fl^T 5 * WHTffar #qifa I ^ 

Jrarfar fta?i ^srgjr^m i ‘ft ^[^raRfaq^T#’ ^sfaqfar: i 
qw faqqf q## fapr^qH § #m*:, fa#q?r ^ssfr « 

w farf%<fqfa i sis ^q^t?i^gqqq^ i qrerq? 

^TWJ fUT ^qqk ^4 f[# i snam 

fqqtwqRTTqt #qqq$ ^qra^qpjT^ fi^r i mi =q ^fa:— ‘^re# 
wi $m:’ (zw. w. m.? V tfh, 'w^fpnw^qftgV 0 (ww. m, 
*.*.*) wffafT qri «q?iT twar^q sgTWcrq i smusrer 
faratqrqwq 3rcftf%qjT#$fasqfafaqf ffa sid^rfaqifaftar qqan *?# 

1. H L ; B. 2. A 1 * ^s^fcf:. 

8. A 1 omits q^rr...san^. 

4. BI *fir ^5fa^: JTTf f%<ti ci firmer before this, H, puts . before this . 

5. , BHL omit ^*ct v%mk° 

6. ; « IA^O omit °<fHH > „ 



ft 

gargqqaa i ^r^frr^rr rrh^t^sr^Y g^# Tafag %ratf*r 
mag 1 aaa^a^a afaatswcqg 1 aar a Rg^fgarai]— 


“atsgnw. arnlagT a ^nf gaa 3 1 
a: arctfa g amlfa a ^aimt'aft ft: 11 
ataagtsammTSai: mw, aa^fgaTg I 

aa S<?a 3 W gj*§ a amg H 

aTf«t ^fcl^ltr iTfTa gag ga a | 

aaTa%g *??g ft?nt a sum fasa:” 11 (ft.ft-ft) *fa 1 

tf amafa ronanwg: i am a ^are: [ ^tagvprafforat ]— 
“mfMt gmft at% a^argr qa a 1 
m: aafta »iarfa ^zaitsa* aaS 11 
afro: pragma: qwmraqrga: 1 
at ataTaaflTfasq fwwa tarc:” « (ft, 1 H'®) 


^ aaT 3 TT fSTJT aarartqfg gajqrgift at faSU =ijcrsr gaTcfTRTS^r* 
Sat nag aa: gag aa aftaraang afttfSgaaatg fogufa - 

ftwar gawr^mg aar qfa?r, faaa a ? amS, ar»»T gajaig 
aTamraiTat at gagqwmTfagawafaSat a^<iPN i ftdt i 
a^^rca gsnnnraagn:: i ga %r foaa qraggat a^fafirarag 
2 a?ng ? aatmt, ^rqaaaiaat’T^RTTcaifif'aTaT: 1 wnra arafra t ma: 
a^f^fafapa mrarmat ata: 1 “ggaata^r g gqiTfqfSrc^ 
aafa 1 far aaqaamaa agr fagtq^ aaS ? amS, tar agra 1 
aaT a gfa:-“aaa %rgaa^a fafafgafig srstagg aw ^it 


ggaraTs^a a” (w, m. 8 . 8 .V 0 qfa 1 Sgigaga aaaaasagraiTg 
wgaafarcaa aan#amatfa 1 a^jfa a— ‘agar a ggf aa^a 5 
gfai ag^gaf atgqaaqfg ii?°ii 



6 °a <i%. 


2 . flSS. s^nr. 3 . A 1 «pf 


mtwata-fsraT 


11811 a?# ^Hh s ' 3 ^ fosraT || nil 

^ ^iT=Trt% wmrg?:: to: ftsmw 1 

n9u falT^ ^ ^rtro ^TfWt$l ^ ^ ^ II mi 

waafanwa i iraiaagaw— 

^^T'rI^l^T e crt%l ^Tri: WTOa ^<3 at ft t<^tt% faspftfa- 
^ ^rrtTf^: I WTWt 5 RmTU^^f%^TWqW: l ^^TtT SmqfeTg 
afrofta:, wg<?rtngffqfta:, srfta smm 1 arfta *fa 

*a 1 arcatfa mfta: mwcrfawtar. a aarengaBafawH: 1 

am a arc?:— 

“awTgwai ar% ftmftaaf am \ 

^roirai fwwna : 1 2 *311 amt a 
ww^amat««t manm ffa ^f?r: 1 

<f wf mrcawri afamatm afro:” 11 (aT. far, 1 I 

*?ht m a sfa 1 3 mr& mwgfaW. 4 ; m an a aims 1 ^ i 

i*wnat ftaf fern®:, 3 ,afamTa: 1 “fataarTWT mm ang” 

^< s i f 5 i:, mi a arca:— 

“ fatawim aim wffsjaaltfa amt ” (at- far. stfa | j 

’rcfawm: warn 1 #i awita mrmrr: tat: m.m fwima- | 

%m: i am a arcs:— | 

“are aw: arct ata: arc: aifta aa a 1 I 

snaaTmgaam 5 aafasfa a arc: ii” (aT. fm v*.*) afa »u» I 

1. B omrts «r. 

3. A* read ^ a/fer tj^. 

4. B. puts stops after ftw: and ^wg« 


2 . A^^ki 

■'pf. 

5. A'C s *m <*^r, g 



Cl . 

qM^ST^rWflT 


lllljl wzm srjrr: ii^ii 

r^ i Tiit g f : vtm\ |t: i 

Ill2|| HQ g ^^cfMsqx W 4 m || ? 8|| 

^nJjrr^TT g 3fasi<?t ^rch?rc^t4tcj i 

iil3n er^flicr#§cT^ \nx\\ 

^rl ^fa fl^Ti?— 

^ WIT 1% W I fa fa I ^WIT^it ^rqTHOTd q? Wit' 5RWat 5ffat I 
? ^ q an: fiRfsn: faqrrcg qqik qqrrisiqirlt ^ ^ m«r^T: fiTiwfa 
wfr. i ^ ^qinigqait qq ^mqfa i qqfarq^mfa ff zgg ^<q*T- 
*rt% ott; faiqqrqfaqwq: i hstt q qifafa:— “^fa^ ^qw 
^Tq<qq:” (m. i-iA^) ^fa i ^faqfarefq “ 5 <?w ^^I, *I&I?W 
^ sw ar?^ 6 ^ffa<qfaqrrc:” ^fa i ^t s srr g 
qqjfa ^t^tsrfat i ^ w q ssrr w § x stt ^fa i w^tt: zwq 
7 tqrq*T^ ^ ift^r «% i q ^t ^ g «r *r tfa l ^qrn:<srq»hr 
^qsT^qntt ^ h^t: 8 huh 

far ? fa i q?q% fsrwr# qrfarn iq q-qt sit q: m fa 

g I fafa i qqrrrt fafatsqt*fa?itfa q%^: wsfa I ^ I i^’- 

rTT W oSTT ^[fa I qqfTC ifaiTiq qiWfTTlfa «TTflt I ^ 5R wts ^t 

** ?nfafa i ,0 qtqiH: ^ftqrnq qrwtsfaqrtqt huh 

1, A 2 omits. 2. A 1 omits. 3. A 1 A S ?wrc: C 3fWf.; 

4. BLA 2 omit 

5. MSS. wrsNfei «fsq^r?% ^ 'a'4 ^?qf... 0 qnT i 

6. L A 1 ^t^fspaw::. 

7. B. omit ^qmqrrft *1% I ^RTC* 8- A 1 *rre;. 

9. BHIL ( BH <?m«r: ) ^mwrf ^ strat vpmtftr. A‘ ^Tsjts 

10. H C ^T^ft°. : 


tnH«i|i|-T3TOT 


^^iwrrct ^ *ntor w*rg^ i 
111411 WflTnfa ^HPT ^ raiT^^m^TTTOt 
WTWfT TOWWl^R: IIKII 

^rfsqt to* ft: spsrcjg ^ u ^|| 

^ t w ^t i ^ftiTTST 3 usrfa i sRsft: ? -qs&iw 

^TfarpTO ^ I ^Wri?3u^R( '<PKTTO UT^TQ »TgI?T I 

’Rcrag^nfa frerarcrarafaran 4 i 5, srWt^fte- 

wt^tt: iu> 

^ st 5t f?n ^*i3T¥T ^swrn^sjT?; i 
fWRg x f - ^ gp??tt I rT^T ^ B, *TC ^ffT 

x sr^fa fgw*3^ta:, x 

arfa^:, ^antom; i a at*r: wtat Wsat»u 7 itaf 3 

*ratw?T: i 8 ^TOamf5R xfa \ “srrew ^rM mfsrg* 

^ Sfat 3 TO*WPWTf«Pr. I SPST g 2IHRRigt?I5(TWI^f^ I fof 
*#a 'STatn^T’?^: srsr^rfaaisto \ 

n®f?r. mfqtor torn “fltsg^nr:” 

('IT.^S-M) ^fif HM 

^ «tt fa fa i “aw *?NniT w fa#*: »Fst ?nei 

€tS^Tflt^T{%€fw: I WR rfW V^\ | Wia 

l.. H. wi^rcfaroii«gg *rwai wjsr *nif?t i wr:, 

2. OA 1 nsrreefantsr i A 3 ^rc*? ^NR?r. 

3. A 9 -qriffTC ^farrw. B. ^° ^tEfrra i 4. A 2 A 3 omits. 

5. H *sptf cirai 0 , B °srf cirat I Wi g # # ^nt. 

6. IAN s«ig’8T i 0g*n'ftrar: i A 9 ^g^pc: srrf%<r. 

7. HLB put. after this. . 8. A 9 °«rm. 

9. A 9 omits TO?? vnfsH;. 

10. L ^rgpnfhR and H ^fwrrw g twi A 1 wiwT^'figfNrai for era? ff^rgr. 

11. A s L g^an^st;. 


qf%3rr-sfW 


?*• 


h16u *&*m\ i 

W ^T TO m^T Wt^TgiT^RcT: H ^n 

h17h «nf^t wr: sjcrc: i 

tcrarr^T 

wrcTqft ^3 *ra&fa m\ I TONfrltft: qqtf 1 ^ B??T Wqft I ?WT 

3 3Rq:-~ 

‘%q3lt q^ilTt ttfikrS *R8|^r5 l 5in^ I 

q*% m:qqw ^twrqf%3” far. ft. *.«.«) ^ft «?«« 
q^rr *mrft qqikrg*:: qn?: fsR^tqT i q ^rra 

qiftqjkt q rTT^i q” fft i w ^qf^qr^a ift^ qafk 11 

^rea: a^rtgri: ^qat qqkr $?: qfftatsgqr qqgrfrt $?: qrq3 i 
q qr q qj qsft qqftRW qft q^’STftfa: q qqsr. 3 I 
q fa fa i qfaft qqTfrcqfq^ I 
<k qsrer: i qq: q q * «n q3 fqc^T: i 5 ai ft fa qsnwrcq?^ 
siqqr qi? ^*wsct: 0: qt^T f arf: ritfa m^qm: i £ qn et 
^ W*. ft 3fT qfal 'SST qfa q^ITf TW?W ^qfTTT^TW ^TT ST^RT^ I 

s5q f^wr^sq: 5fa: i qq; srw tq^^sT^rqfskr. to. ^st:, 
q#: qrfarTT: i ft ft m 3 q qr 3 3 qft 1 qrss^ftfa ^^tht- 
ftqr ftqrft ^3 q^W ftq^ qft ^ 3^33 1 “ 7 ft 3T?-[sqT3Tq]3- 
q?rft” qftqqfa: 1 q 3 qqT 3 ft M : 8 qftft ft? *m n?^n 

5? fa fa qsn^Rqww sr 3 ^ q 3 3 1 q 3 3T fa qq fta 

wrqrftqrr: fa3 q^ 3 Tfaqn 33 «rq 5 ftfa qgqift^i qRrro 33 : 

+? J 

1. A 3 A S omit. 2. A 1 JftqwJTij 0 . 

3. B BL read after this =3fW ^ =? ft?ci 3\Xw wnqi fMftfq (cfcTtsfa 

fwr##t *rwr^ q«N n i «re only in H). 

4. HL omit 5. H omits aifxfff 6. L ^ 

\ «- 

7. A 1 A 3 omit up to 5<4fafl3T: MSS. ?t *rr?TgJf?r i ft. ( I “JreFfq ). - 

8, B omits %??}:. 9. A*C ^dVIST:. 
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(tit. ?,?,£-) if?n ^ iMsfai qwret tiq u«i*ivwtf 

qif qTfeq*. WTO • ^ qqm#fa 
«rrt%5f: 1 mv, qre:— ^ «t sg ^t f% qri q it 1 ffa q^rfre- 
mrpj 1 5 $ m- 

snf%sfn: 1 q # ^ g ^^rft wsfa ^1 jrrf^^t 
w 1 *qrret qif^: wr w »r q 5 * ^ 1 WT &, 1 * * 4 qrsqqTq, 

fqqr#qriqTf%q<sr*t, «wt 1 fasnj < w 
q it^: — “*RT?qt 2fT faffrlT %Tf?r: l^q^I^lT ^fg5TTf%^tWt” 
Ok, m. r.^) 1 mi “^reifa gatt m. 

^rfgrr: straiN” Os. m. \.\t) %m 1 mti m% qrf?^, 

f%it^ m 3 ^rc^qr^ffaqr jqqf?tfN: 1 i q qr <?r q w sr u % fa 1 
stk: qtfam: 1 srai^ ^tostt: qsnwrc: *r * jt « ^ *r 

q?t ^ ^rara $qqptnir ^T. I *3T fa ^ ^ I 

^qraasrn tfa asnfaq: asm qqw^tfa ^TfsR: i 
[fe]<ffaH!wrm*i, [nr^t] faqrqt ^^-[a^tqi] 5 ^. W*i #rto:”, 
?fa it^sifi: ii^ii 

f% ^TT fafa I ^ ^fa IfSlTWRq^W ^z?i 
qf q m q * T ^ctfraw^t tq^rerq ^fateT^I *?t $T $ q <q- 
^ g ft ^fa i tfah: qm ^rw{ qifq^: snwg- 

g^ifafa q ^jrr: r»ii 


1. A a 2. HB omit =sk after % 

8. IHB ,=ar€t wrwf sRktgi ironing; ^ngnprota 0 - A a ) nfrraggfcTg i 

gm: ; IH. °ggqfiitg^T nfaroi ffq. . 

4. A‘G Straw 0 , . • • 



ffa: m 

frourg# *r cw^RTf i 
*r qT*q# ^r^raRTsf f%^rfe 

ir ° ll 

*WT: TOrff ITT^TfT^gOT I 
wsrftw'. *wr£<sf tit ^rrqfafa TmTci: (R^i 
atirm^rersmfa^ *rti$ra?j; i 
§1^ SJlTcjOT rM ciw qTftr^ *w: 11^(1 

] aa jna-arsiTOiaaw^— 

a sa: aaaiatsa: ^a: aararfa^a: wi; faafeftanf^qa: 
fasrmpi: ansfft at aar^wwa apn a a*m«r? awa a I a 
tssit *r*at aiaat a^reirt aaaia f%a% i aa s^urwre— am 

®v 

arcatstmaT^ ^ qa 2 * a^OTS^fa hr°ii 
qqraf pijlsfiiwrt— 

55 ^ qfa i 5 q^c: 8 aj a^tatfa aarc: awaa:: maiff i^aarff 
fcpsri pgtgara ^aa ^T^tarat asfaa^an aarara ataa ifamf 
MK t ^ ai q r?ii 

aaifa mWa^faqr =gtar*nw— 

^ ^ fa i a^rasa ^faqaar aTfaaaa^fnraiT^ fawa^ ? .^3, 
sr^ts^m awrtafqfa a<anT% fa^r afaat asu^Ta qiftrfaaT 
aaraTafmrja ®qja aaa anarcw ata? fa , atqaiT?Ta iwffn 
aaf^aT: aqm ^jfa; i a^awarrafafa aarnrmarf:’ azapiq irm 

1. IHLB omit ^sf^rra ai^’rtTS^fit i A 1 omits *w^i«ire, etc. 

but puts it after gfwa?t HRR- , .! 

2. A. 1 omits <m. 3. HL omit si 

* 


s* qTfek-fet 

sr fi wm: ^t fen i 
^ *rafcr ^rwRrw^tm- 

TTHcJ# IR3II 

fasjq^fai tm#q w^rer, ^^remg^r ^tsf^ i 2 fwnr: 
fara^i^i ?gwrf%:^riT w siftt: f*nfr fa^mfa erar fa:^T w*f?q 
f^g^srtfq ^ ®tsrs: i ?if gt f?«n q^ltefar i fe] q^Tf^fira^ 
8 qWT5T^ ?Rm RTHtfa fe^fe 

<at% i [mffl ^qr^q^^ttf&rrn; *rq<^ i qffRpn*ww*n1»i 

qftfaaqmsicqTci fltafag* 5 3pm^, «mTW 1 ?rqftfe?f- 
qnwif^l sw^qfasro: ii^ii 

®^fa q^T^fzf^r-q%qrr b?ttbt i 


1. BH omit wnw: farerm^. 

2. B f^rqsn^i'gctt and H for tw*m;...t%:^cii. 

3. A'C totc^-w^ 0 . 

4. BMA. WI 0 ; IHL omii ^gngfa*{ / ..’cfisrTf*r. 

5. A 1 *mif*r i ^iss^rsKSmi^ sww 

6. MBHL sfa mMNf-fsrgr-s^mr i (B sit? ' g^T ; mgsr 

fa%j *rai i ww' ^t *w ^ *r ftajt ii ftw?iT k c n wi: ) 

^ f%fa?rt L fa'»ran^ ir§ fs^kraf ’ffarreiT ?#w- 

s raft rerai fctfecTi ^tfwrnw^ n i A 1 after Rfw 

^wrsitfir ftwint « ?g guw TgwtifaJTWT f%rfer<r «m «jtw *r ii 

»r ii t <a ^q ) gqmt^^m[ i n ^ ^c sfo g ^ =$r n ^ n ^ n u 

I ?!% fi WI M lSW WIST &C. A 2 ?fct fst^TUT: q%3TT I flgcf ^oo 

^pft * *ik f%wr n g*m*a II 
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IV. feTJT2RTSHe(f%cfT (With the Siksa-prakasa) 

* m fro mi i 

crf^n^ sratif \m\ 

w <4 ^TrRT g*r. 11 
sjnwg farin' ^ragjNrcsir^ i 
firaf ?n?taf trrf^^g^Tfajfor 11 

>w; fw^Tw^rwgwTsr 2 

TO^T W — 

sj 

n n fa fir f?t i ^fasr^rg^Hig g^ift 
%mr* tfa^: fw*et: i ’sfagesiw 
t^ur. i w. wgig-iiffs4rfa^TsNt fa^’sroff^wsfaro f^^T- 
^itstt^i Jwfaarfa i cirfa fa^T fom ^fr?w 

vfimm ^fa^rct wfafarftfa i ?rm ^ zrra^rr: 

i ^r: ^nfa fairer 

^ ^gl af’ 8 ?fa l rTSTT fa 4 — fa^T SOT^m I 

3ratRTSlF®T*J I 5JTTTO 
w' i piM sn^g i fom' 

SlT^m I ^ ^’TFJWfa^^f ^TWWl I *WNftOTW 

SJTWJ f WITW( *TT^R:T3jq%3Pff ^T^FT l] H*P$ %<a?*tfar- 
an^tg i sgrofa^c: nwro^trefaiTarrenn i wtafaT 3?- 
Tfa i cirefaggroi inftf^^nrNpc^ i 

1. Be. ti^4:, 2'. L ^na for °*im. 3 MBS. tftr n, 4. $e. otfifts % . 


R 8 

tpfsjf ^ ferftWJ H^ll 

q^nq i qq: 'ttq; ctoti qwt 3 T wsit- 

UpST 3 rWSWT? 1 qTJTq^t qq 3 Rl 3 re^T^t qq* 5 ' 

vm: ^msq^T^Tcf qfa i ^stTqsqqrgTqqrcq i^qrnqi stfaq?: 

qqlsq? WTefT fqfaqtqiq^q 1 q 1 333 firwTqfTTqq qfqqqf 
q 3 ? q^” I q% 3 \ farqcq^ Wta: I q^nff W^qmq’tqiqq- 

*Nt 3 qiqqrafiqf qr 1 qgfwqfqmt: 

cwr-qsq ^-?rwr r-q^-q^TSRqt q^qf^rg-TW fera^gqi^q 
3 faqT^|>T>| I Wsw qra«}t ^^^tq^qtcTTTlTgqTTl^fTqtT:- 
qrq?fai^l%rsT 3 q^q!qf^^TqTfq m\ qf w “§f%- 

qWqT*nf^lfS*f (qM-?-^) q^^TqT “§^T=^:” (qT.8.R.H«) 
3331 “qTq^’’(qr.^-^)qnf%%T%q:, mfqrqtq 33 qqi ntqT^fq^nfq 1 
3 g qqra snwf^fa^fq wfq^ateir? q qt m fi? f?n 33 qm qtq»- 
qqqf. SRt^Rqqi^rqtqqi' anwg#* gqqwtTtfiH 1 ‘apgTT. 

Kro^ qfa 5qT33?Twq: 1 “q qq 4 ^f^qrr: 

B aj^T^t qq 6 tfqqiT^i qq ftaroqt” qf?r, wm*q 7 1 ‘ncft qw: 
q^qq ■gm: 333 qrRi 3 v «qf?T qfq qqtsrq^ 1 qq^- 

■gT 3 Tf« 3 T 5 qnf qfqqnfqq: 1 5 qTqf 3 tq g 3 ffqs^ 3 tM qqfisq 
f^ ^Tq q qfqgtgqriqt 3 tq 3 ir qfq fq^Tfc^rw tfa 1 qqigyq- 
Wiqfq flqri ^jfq®< 5 TqT 3 f(T qfTffqqiTt qsqTqff #*i§= 3 *{ | “qp^- 

g^qqipf , (fq.a..^) i “3 qq«T^#” (fa-H-p) “qTS 3 Icf (fq^.p) 

“q qgqfcf (^^?0 “q^Ti^tq” (fq.'d.-p) i gqR-qiq^t qgqW- 
^q^sqsq %t qfq ’awg, i ‘3^3 fqqiqqr^RTfq’^q qqjft gfor 
^rg^qqT^: l fq^q: mxz 6 qg^qqT^: i qrroq tjqqgj “qiqrfqt- 
%%3 grwit (fq.^.^-^°) qf 3 wq^Tc^ up 

1. L°41qr^. 2. Be. Ttf?ftHi??(i5i 0 . 3. LBe. famiHHB. 

4. Be. gs?^. 5. L g ^ for -a^r 6. L tf^asr. 3f W; 

7. L °«N. 8. Be, Tfuftsg^qttT^: for 



RRna-afaar 


* wu: i 

mwft 5 etTfo wi mwT; totot irii 
^ rcr fasrfht^ TOf^T aiifasrfa: i 
util ^TcfT nit to: tot: hbh 

afatara aTf^aafaHia, aagif^naaTa afaafa i feraafsaa 
RTTO a^UaHT 5 ?— R fa a fa fa I RTfa^RTfafa: Rfafftiaa WBfl- 
^fsjfaafatrTaq aam sRmtRjfaaTfa i arfa Ranft a*sfaa% 

3 fafa: faaTaa ; wammHt fafa:, * aia RaaTgR^rarft aa: ; a*t rh 
[aarft] aTa^mrfaRTaTa w, awfa fa a fe ft fa i iretfa: 
aa *fa afaa rt® 3 g ftfaai ft 2 [aaj TndaHatarfa- 

fawm: aaRrwRtfaa 3 afara ataf^ai^n^, fafaafaRiT afa: rrrt 
agfikfaRiT wfsraWt: *aa*pjaT tim Rtftar. ^TaRaaiaR^TaRiTa: 
aaror. wanaTaCa:] 4 rst Riai: utii 

atasrafaa aaaa aaafa ar afa i ’Rat afa 5 Riaf 
*Ntt i °^: a^ra^ at^sa i faafa; aara i a aanWmfa 
^ a at § ^ ifa ^^afafa^a: 7 ‘fafaa^^ftaia: (rt. t-w®)” 
^sfa RafafawaT aa a^rara^Ta^ftaT afa rtrrt fafaawt- 
qaraTaT R?^RfpcpiT a^faafaa^TijaRiT:, aar a? rr. att 8 
a? ts tt ai aft art mi m*. R2t a?i acRTa%gfaar. aiaa i an 9 
'g^Twai^ afaeR ^a^ [a,] aar a 5 ?, at aft aft *ft *ft aft aft aft 
sreft 6 \ wrft a 3ftf afa arcan w aar: i aRftraifaa^ 
arRa, 5 }<re r% 3 a anaRTa*. i “ aa; afar: ^sa: ^fta aa a i 
aa faafa a <Ra:” ft. y, a) afa aiaa: i aaftra 
faforftfar aasfara ^T afa faaTa:, 13 aaT a^aft ataat 

1. MSS. foft. 2. L RjSfalfh 3. Be. °fct. 4. ; MSS^^spj;. 
5. Be. omits 'srct RTO tftr.: 6. MS'S. ^tv. 7 « Be » w ^ ?n - - 

8. L puts % m\, ^ after this. 9.' Be,, '«ra for RR* 10. L Rf^f 

11. MSS, BWtt 12- MSS* » 


8 



w wit qtwj; ultl qTq^qsqtfq qwT*: It i 'qqqT'l qT$: 
cjqrjItqq^TWlt ^Wqq'lltfq ^w:, qgfa ^TqflsR»q *P»ttql 
qfq qqq: It i ql q^m^T f% ^ftH^qqr. i [q*^]qranraiqsft^n ! f- 
fqqiqwqt qrrq: trssr:, qra: qqqqT q^wqw 

g^qr qfl qT q^*r: i 2 %%v wnfqqt qiftr nw- * 8 ««W ; I sqmr- 
fq*q qq, qqf qraisg^^i^t 1 * * 4 qrosim: ii art qf q^fwaif??: — 
q^fiRfqqn fqstfl: qmqq?Tq(!)-ql(gTct qrat: ftat 3w 1 IqT 
q^ qqf: f I z g q; i q gq: qTqqtsst qrqi; ftq^qrqqsrqsr: i 
^tt ^wt: q*qqr^ f%f^^T:, ajqq^T ^rt^ST: 5 “at l»r- 
%m$m” ( fa, ^ A 0 ) qi^: i w i%gmr: *set ^tt^tW: 
qjarf: w^qq^T:, q gqqarct qw f * <g* g i qfa“ i “ wqwgcqiw 
q^WT: t 7 f <g* gf g qfa qqqq[ 8 qg-]q qfas[q]qqgq sqgtxtf swr*- 
qfql qq qw q|sl q q% sfa 9 (It, fa. *) i “qqstfaqfa *r*q qw: gq- 
3*:* ^qt^fq^fq, qRqq—'faqqqq qqc^ gqf q*lT qfa I ctq 

qq%§?i Wh glqqqt: i qqfaqr^ qqfh ^T^^Tfq Iggr^ i 
s?i qwT fqqqsq qfafaqifaqBqqT:” (qT.fa. *.*.. c-*l) ^fa | ^wfq 
q^JTOt fqqtq^qn'^ren^ l q aT * q q WT Tfa qqlqRaltq^ai: 
qqtqaq^Tc^ | m lqtq%fqqt lt<#q qflq; i “qq fafqq; qqtq- 
fqwt qqqfqf%#t qrqfqq^iqfqtfqwqfq I qJTOfecreqfw qTq- 
fqw«i¥i:^qm qqiqn^gqq gqtfqwfafa I qqn^qqqqfa fifaqt 
qtqq^qq gfa q i qqftl qtf fqqTfgqq: fqqfqTqqr.” (It. far, ?) qfa 
q I 10 qqT qf%q?5Rtfq qqrrc^q: gqqqqqqf qqiqq^: qqJI^fqiR- 
#nq qwr: qanwtf:] ' grqR$q[:} qqjRqqirc'iqrRT q*qq[>$it 

qfalqiJifajTfa 11 qqj^qgfaaq 12 ^qrrcqq: I qf*q( qufar ? )fcq<={ 
qqrr^qq; i «r[^]qgfcqq qqrrcqq: i qq ( qqq ? ) qq^n; 

1. L ’srg^rat. 2. MSS. 3. Be. 4. Be. 

5 . 'Be. omits s^rtr Ww«i:. 6. L^ffr/ 7'. L'qmt. " 

®; p* '^4ds jfici^;. 10. This passage is very corrupt, 

11, Be, q’twjspftenft. ^ 12. Be. ^’CJg^rff 0 or i 


x 3? xft wfsiA i 

h2h f fHNft wmk: $jj m ^ urn 

(aaar, ?) 1 aa aaasatat amar ^Nrnaaaf 3j‘a>Ham%n 1 
aaaa i afhsnfafa 

fara ? a^aar 1 amiflftfa ffra ? ana 0 a, arf ««» 

agiar* sfa i “atss^arc” (m. a.s *0 ^ m mfattag^are: i 
fafaa ^^r?j ^fafaw at 1 a m f a ^r*ataa^r m at m 

afaafnt ^anjat aanffmmnta:, ^ria aanmftn ag mnt- 

samra i ^wanat am am ‘fast ^t: aat§’ maaf qtg araar: i 
ai^atsfq— “mtaajf aanft tatatj^itaa^rw i na#a maaa aji% 
atf atfrwfm>|” (at- fa v». 8 ) i aaansaaia aginfewTrorar 
^fa agaift 1 faaaafa mma. i a a am aa^^aaiai aft maaTfaaf 
?;aa an xm arnnTnariagmaa^TaanfwT 2 afaaafa as^ w f%ata*j 
agana mftaTcj, i atffiaf maaakma^ ar? “% art ?a 
%mTfa i a fa faaaarr? aa^rcUl afaat faaraT<?[n]i ana i 
am “ag^ret aj^f aT arc* af’ (tu) *fa aiannnt atas&tir. i 
sma a “in: ssfana” (ajar. s.«°a) “atma arcaa” (ajar. t.ia.O 
^auaTiaracafafa i faaanr asfam afa: i atanwa : 3 Haltff aa, 
aff armfafaat faagt? aa^ faaalg faai atmaamma' ga®anj 
a>a a^ } aaaatagaasfa at 5 (?) at^rn aataat 0 maTg %aa 
gaa’sa aaatam^^aat: anaf 7 fmsiit i aarre arfafar ag 
8 at w mmsa ^iar atmana aa aaw 9 1 #a: t ata: i 
aatarmm mra aa faaarmfafa i aa aa a^antsaw i 
fa a fa faifama: i a **[:] I [aw] awa! man t ar 
a a a janwa: I 10 faran[:] i fanatwa: 11 1 amaattf i aaa- 

1. Be. ^g^rd. 2. L grfa°< Be. «fa°. 3. Be. '3’grpwra:. 

4. Be, °JHjwna. 5. L tpc. 6. Be. i g^w^ 0 . 7. MSS<?lTf^... 

8. MSS. 'T?. 9. MSS.gifis}. 10. L y.n (z?)° 11. Be. Prsiwo;. 


4- Q\ r- 

qrwiy-T3iwr 

mm ffiT fsj? fmmj i 

n3n *h: TOTftwTff*tr mm*{ h^ii 
^ rrecr ^c f % ^ mg mwfa ^ i 

din mcn^R^f ?r RTR^fnf^fr \m\ 

I % tT * 1*3 fj q SIT %f?I I XqfXq* qnq<W|q4V I faff* I 
^rtt qtXq^r: i ^gwrfq^qfsr^T^itqqnttqT ^rqtqqrsT wrqq^nq- 
wfirqt 2 OT T faarc rer qsrm qqsqtera: i 3 : n v t qt fq i t^f 
TOeW.*rawtf win |?r., qqqqrt f^ftqqrrqqqr: i qqrrcns w- 
q$=q: mh i «rg^TR'^qt ^fdWT: qf faqfe- 

■qgiqfeql «*uwiqT: n# 

fq^q Wq qqtfqqfq q^ qqqrqfq^rtqr^qj# 
qn? — qT ^ fq i qfpwk: q^q\€t qrcqqaifgt qT qqtq^f^qTqfq; 
q»qf (qT ?)qq “mt tw i^q^nq Jreitq3 3q qsft^qq ^nan fqwmfq 
q^qt qT qrcqNt qT sifft^wr:” (snr.qr t.«. 8 .^) ^fq fqqTq^ i 
“qq^q qqraTqtsqrT^^TT^ qgsqq qr ^rtfqqqqqq €q *sftqTfa- 
fq*T5i3” (wFq’t-*.? 5 ^) q^q qr qqT*r qq^fq^fq jra^rot 
?tt w fq ^T^rar^qt qfqqTfqqt gqrr^qWq wr?j qqtqqTfq 
fqfqqr qq qfs^q q^ qfqqfq q*qfq, qqrq; qqqT*qqfqq sna^r^ 
[qrrefa] qwfq i qtsqr^qqTqq qTg* ikqfq ii$ii 

qr q q % fq i q qTgqsqqqrr q* 5 * m, 

“UKTfqq ^.(q.^V^jWfipqr *qr qqrq:, 5fqq<q?jqTqqfq I 
q *qr mq:qqqpr qTqq ^Tfaq qrqfqT^i q^qT qraT 
qTq;qqqfqfq qtaw. ,(-qf%q: ? ) qrqr: ii^ii 


l. L 

■ > 


2. L vnMt. 


3. Be. °ft^° 





ii5h mi sroffsrcnFf sfrfej ^T^rcnviTRT iri 

3 w*rm mum i 

h6h ^#sr ftat fwFr: w met: ii^ii 

N. <L 


^TcT; ^T^cT: ^TFfTrf 

ii7ll ^ <* m °« 

^TrT^T^Tff^r ^vtcr^r I 

Il8ll fHb S?t *fa f?TW ^ II H II 

^wii w?f ii^ii 




3 TO ^ fa 1 I ?i TTP&rt TO 3 RT^f^ 5 Tg^KT 

TO^T^rT sftw Itfair (m- A-i i*) 

\ mw . sTtwre :, 2 sltwRgrf 9 irow$^if 5 n%mi m \ 

It 4 *fa h b sjrpfHrf (?) ^rfir^ci: mfm\ 

ssfitot uro stoh (nM-w) 

“*tsfq uT^sjunf (m • M-TS*) ffa m' i wir i 

“m ^ 8 faamrowns*^ faqfi? q^stoiirTOirct: mwwn^lt i 


??f q^r*f¥ nsragto wsRrt ^tosrf m 3 wmfm^i hsif 
*t to” *f?t i m\ ^ JRm: i ‘toif* fa 

fq^sfrgr^T t ^rltto: i ?rfT Itfii fato gfW m 3\ 

wg^rr mffi ’ ( m % iMw ) ^f?r ho 

3 m qWNrt s rew rat flwpi: wto ^tt: i ^stafk— 
?f?i 

hots wbw%, * 3 ir<TOr: wnftranl: i ^gq^rr*rqftsT? 
o?n^n^im: r wHr mmm3 tort *ito ii*®-uii 


1. Be. omits ws? sfa. 2. MSS. after this cw w*i. 


15, MSS. airet. 



trrfaato-fsraT 

Wf ^THTf^T WRTgT: faHOTT I 

farii^ ^ qrfaqftfr ^ mi ^ mu 

# falfara Ti?i ^ I 

^ qfroMrw ii ? 8ii 

# ^THm^^rr^tTTTf^T q^r I 

^rcprf citsst* ferr^ ii^ii 

wrt w$m i 

ill On rr t%5TRt?rrcr mu 

ill In sj&kn q?<swT ^t ?sgw. ^cit: i 
ii 12a h hmiq% g f : M\ q: «j#T jt; h ten 


sr fata faa^tsaq ii^-uii 

f eRf* fafo i aafai ^%v; ^ ga: ar«t: aga 

%mi #w ^:^rrata a fa^T^ngi %ro' f^T* 

TOiq^rff: ii? ^ii 

ar ^rr a ^r fafa i ^rft wit warg i gAui 

I S. c <<^c (jlf ^T^: SiafTCtS fira^T: I M'JTcJ^fT^TfM 

aaq^naaiaTaar 1 ■gag i faafaTCtsgsRt aw»fa ataafa 
g^^faag I aa^anlatafl I ajaroaaf ^aro ww ^an: w , \ 
^aafaraaf arairc aatna ?m: wm: i g ga* fa ¥T waft 

str auk are ntsr: *faa to shut fa^n-fatai: gewa aa:”iN- gr- m« 0 
*fa s^acRt^M aarkt a^fatartewf snat ^bt: sia: m*i 


1.- Be? 


2 . Be. mmft 0 - 



jrarw-^f%rn 





Ill5bll 


n!6au faai it: sreisrfq ti?qi 

# ^tlf^T ^tft m | 

m TfT: mftmm % mi ^ %^n i 
Ii12bu g ^ctrsjt q^t^H n^ 


v 

^twrt g qrqs^i 
h13ii b^T^TTft3ThT cr^fS§mf§cnf n^o,j 
tiMbii win ^ fariT^^^nfatt i 

ii loan ^wiT fNhn ir?ii 

# ’qq fafcT mM tiJrtfT \ 

fMfafq fam &£i cn«rw^ cttq ^ ir^h 


*T3W*fiwf?n ^wft ■’mfowt i«r: 1 1 ^ ^usirat i 
w: ^^pspwT (j) 1 stfira®^ WNtt^t *rfa ll?cn 

qfq?a^[«lt 5TTrITqq^^ff 1 2 * W$\ \ ifawff 8 TOf- 
st«it srrat ^cit i 3rstq^ra*rr?r *if*r: ifaq i <ra 

faMiir— 4 q sn *t stt* st ^wren *nqi . w[hG$- 

^toit ^[i^Owro i ^rcfaKTwff 5 § [ it] 6 %<t- 

wrirait 7 it! i srora: tiit-vt n 

'ai’u^Tfrrfa i wshtort*} *raf fa?rr qni sasr 8 fait: i 
*Mt 9 q#r xiit^rat fa§?ura#t [^] $ it f%iaT i 

sroTcwraq, nun 


1. Be. ’g sr^. 2. Be. L arraPm’fMT. 3. L wfiMT. 

4. Lsorr^STC 0 . 5. Be. L wCIroWitarft, 3., Be. L <?;&. 

7. L H?raifl. 8. L Jnra*r°. 9. Be. t»^Bt wl. 

10. Be, adds cratsfq t^wwfq ^ f%pn^; 



j| 16 b|i wmm i 

w: sjjb:t tor f^tmgu^Rer: ir^ii 
ii L7n wtsg^Tfwr ^ •nf^rr w*: s|cr: i 
Irst^t wrepsr ^qR^: i 

lll8ll i^TOT^ f^Rf Rt^clc[ RWt IR8II 

# f^T^Fm ^ i 

r to to mmfftcf fqfeTO iRyj 

# TO? *TOTO* I 

lR^ll 

f^^^rgn^TSTfi^ffu ^ ^ wfit^ wr- 
nffafi flfWT^fam ftsta snttft \w 

*T *ft S $ «!T ft 31 T *ft I ** 9*1 ^j^STI 
$ g. 1 * g * ?: £ 1 sr w 1 mis%gmft*T 

1 ^wraerar. mft 5 *: m^TgusTm: 1 simrs^T fog 1 
fafippj^igmspn: ^ift^ Orecraralsrcm ftftg- 

^mrn^ snttarg 1 ^ %rt^t m*r 9 TFig mmrn irsii 
^ t^t 2 mTtRTiqf^aist f <^*lt ft^fa f at ?lf ft ft I WT 
9 rorgaWi<s gt: 1 “ftqTm»wqt#igg =^feg§ sit g*rft”ft aro- 
fwigan^ 1 rth* ^ mrcsg smamlg srattftfrenamir 9 
«f*ag *Mi**ps 1^ to ttaftg: qfttttt aTfgu qrcfa? 
qnnif^, ftiftro* tttt m#ft \r%\\ 

^Ifa * g at tt ft fa 1 ggt; mag *«rgi g<s»m?Tft an 

Tisrfa stl«t «*M 


1 . Be, omits 


2 i Be. qfsNt 


..... 

JpfiTSWfm 


# *r qrrT#r ^ ^ngirTflrqf: i 

*rsfr #ih qifwifa ir^ii 

* m\ ftct gstT^ ^?t#r ^ ^^^ i 

#m qq^^T«ft ?TOJ ^T*T qqt^rj IRc:|| 

# ^ mb qftw^iT ^wt ^ ^ ftfecrc: i 

5f^(#% srffat 1R£H 

* Wnrerfir spTT qq\qfg § i^T(T^ | 

frowgqt 9 # w^% ^ ft^ifercn^ H3 ° ii 

rm wff ^rtlieire sftat i 

^T^g^nW^HT mi i 

^RJcjfiT^ W gtoT 113* II 

a qj *t ^ ffa i aq?T*t <ii u3«nf% 5 R , q^T^ *r§ aWrte: R'Qii 
a $ fa i qaa a at ?n«rt ataT wat anqaaTfaalt am 
Hma arrays a?Tfaa tNa^asi aa^ sfmfafa R-n 

a a fa fit i qa aianm - : a atf%aia ^ qataatar. i awp- 
waqamfafafaaT aatia aafaa a^at% aataq g*a*l fa? 
ga»£a% afa ara:, q$ aajqr •arirr: ^aqna^gaa: w^ ?<aa: irc.ii 
a wit m a qfa i gm fqafaiat amar^ awnraRia Ifafq. » 
sJTTWfW^q r*ii 

nw * qfa i a n§ sa^aTftRtaim aro^r aiTtatfa a^: 
faa: a^qR^ataT a^aT^fasjTa I ^TWt a^Wqisi “aWq<ag” 
(m. 8 X*r) q<aa “fearn^” (ut. a- ?•?«.) qanfaaT ^ aw: qara 
ata3$fa$fRt rn^Tq I qfo«lfasiTatl*Tinq are— ai # 3 a 
qfai a: qifafa: qfaat 1 gaTsa^ i “aa vf* Oa- !R •£-*) 

1. L qfMt, 

* 




4*** ^ , 

qTt^RFT-TSWT 


^8 



q iRra: ^t fir^: i 

* *ref?r ^p^fckw 

^ *m?r t^fw f^ftfai ii^ii 


rnfafa^T ti usra s^an^f sgrgcpf *w*| i h# rnfarct 
sfa 1 2 wsw: i mfafaq gfa m3 S5«n%^i far- 8?-?^) 3ran*i i 
*sr*lHfafa i^?ii 

*fir n ^ 1 m fa: v at fafa i fa^t t^TfasTKt [wra:] 

BT^T3‘. W fa**?WJ fapqQ q3cf U [w] xPSpf^f^T 3 ! W^fa I fafa 
Wj ssrcfa gsrfw, sqrRtfH m i fa^N^i frrarani- 
whjsw i ‘^tot m” (fa. ^0 

“m*am tt ^W’(fa- a..8°)fafa wetmp^ ii 
^fa faraiff^Tar: m 4 ii^ii 


1. L Be. °ef. 2. Be. omits ?fa.. 3. L Be. 

4. B reads also w ftjnsiT^ m mfinfirafc ^«K»rf^ ^rfaraf 

t sraftq'rwi ^W5tW3i^ifq% Wwctfa^g i $ « ^ftfqf’a^qu^ « 



V. jT^painffaT ( The Yajus Recension ) 


! ?nqr fto m i 

ctf sratsr ii? ii 

ufa^wfq sq^THW ^fq^mJT ^%fw: I 
HTO«tafiwrfa fefw irii 

w: ^ctt: i 

Wif3 ^rrfcr ^nr to: ii^ii 

mi fW^rtTTT^T^r mwfoi i 

iiIh mjii w: hbii 

^rg^rrct fewh ^ifq 3 qn^^ i 

H2H ff srer m ^ ii^it 

srm ft*T%qrT ^rct ’^rrr ?srfwrw^ i 
B w fasrrctaTq, % ^rc? w Ho 

¥3?R W*TJ?PT 6 ^r^i:^Tf^ ^cUf I 
IlLOll 7 #TO ft f%^TT#r^Tr3; (|0|| 

^TToRT f fJT 8 *wdtatf5[ *Kt fz&mi I 

Il3ll *W ^T^f^TTffa * TOTfa *T*cf*[ liqi 

1. B °qo§. 2. C Ls sp»i*Tt a 

3. B wit, L. TOfa??f. 4> CD cfsfr sarfiwta?!. L* m ?arf»rm«tt,- 

5. CL kstt: jratursiT: t m\ %«n. 6. CL ^•.^iiiw, 

7. CL '•the#, 8, CDL 





THTOTTfa TO TF5* WM I 

h4ii ?r $s§r m\ 

3RT*Zrfi^§TI i*m r # wt-ftt* i 

||5ll cIR cTT#JWf *ftTO STFrarg^ II Ml 
*tflwf suiTim tit <ct: i 

«6n ^nf^r spot ?taT fwH: w ?i: h mi 

-v & 

wr: ^vm: mmm irewigTr^Rcr: i 
h7h sfa *r#nf: mff%*ir ^ Wtera it mi 
WRTfa ^nfsTTgT: fnmm 1 

lldll f^WRJ^T ^ ^FSf •TTftNft^’ ^CTT^^ II Ml 

#[lsn?*TWm^T s fT RfWNat I 
^ftrTOTRT flU ^^q^WvaWT: II? 8 II 
^taira* fqif^ra utot %v\ rr ^ i 
fsrgn^ ^ JlfrTTSfq#^: II? ^11 

^vrT^RWS^ ^RfRlf^qT q^Tl 1 
^TSfi rffisr fsRJR 3T3W <3iW. II? $11 

f Mf ^TRrf qjqq STORW ^ i?f%rf^ I 
2 q cm qfwt#S% qrqTfftq fef%qRl II? 'all 
glftrrf WTfi *5l»q WRT55i isqq%fl*l I 
upr sra %3rfa n?*n 
si qrcraT 5i gjqtst ^rerart s^Tf^qn i 
5nr^ RRfsif^ irqtqrq pro ?r§f?r ii?<lii 


1. Weber reads °€5^pm^raf?'TT, 2. CDL *r crcnrre #^lsftt. 

3. CDL srm . 4. CDL KTSRt. 



1 tot sjrft ^ gaig i'&Tvr# ^ 1 

iftrtT drH^T«IT R°ll 

*iWr: irafaasn «r =?r §tf%m: 1 

f \\\{\\ 

I ‘srwnim frit §f%f units' g 1 

L facr^ifr ^q^srTt iftr huh 

. £2. 

^Tfr^Tg^Trrg ^Kcr^ wm^' \ 
h8h u€t tHr. a ct ^ sffRnft fa^irr 8 ^ ir^ii 

| 11 1 In ^zxm ^t sjcnr: irbii 

f^wnj% l f : qpdrfejt t. ft: 1 

I H 12im $ H 'sp^JcIRSCT ^ ^ $T lRy.ll 

wim g QqnTNrrctbitc| 1 
II L3II ^RNtRSfafelT cT^f$3cm§cTi[ |R<£|| 

11 14b n ^q^TT^tsr wot ^ f^iT3|fbRTf%% 1 

^T^mqrfT ft#OT ^TOSTTWf^T: IR3II 

11 15n wflfanfafKt 8 ^?pr: 9 m^i\ 1 
iil6aii ^rrc^j ft; ^ irch 

10 3iW ^ ^sTCTOf ^ f%I?T qf^JT | 

t^tsfq u fsr§ffft#t 12 rn«TT^ 3^1 rf^tsfq ^ \\\C\\ 

I. ODL SIT# g?TT-"^r«n‘ *T % 2. CDLsrftqt. 3. A ’irfcr. 

4. CL ^Rjcnsraff. 5 . A =roe? ; CDL. wit ^t? <r**TC?T)\. 

6. Weber reads tr $, CDL 

7. CL^m^fHWtfttsi:. 8. AL BW ^n°, CW qjai:. 

9. CL^Ki^^if. 10. CL =t*f. 

II. ABWfticn^ft. 12. AW CL cNwimi *. 



ft: qTfaRfa-far^T 

u!6bii nmw, w w d *n: i 

mi: 5sereT f^r: iftitiT f^mTgiT^Rcr: n^°ii 
it 17 h 2 wr^nfw 8 *drt •nf^t ^m: w/tv. i 
i^ra^T 'surercrer wnwi: mu 
nl8ti G tTOwt^t micros; i 

d N 

arrr. 7 anwff *n#pra 

^T^tp: s qTf%^qt ^ ^TlfT gfa i 
?:^fW ^ *rr^T ifw ^r^^nficrri^ if ft 
Sr^rm^swraip ^§33^ 1 

55iT^ qtw era qrfamir *m: m»n 
s f?H*Hg<afa:^cn^ i*rf 

v ^ qs?i 10 jrar: b<?t 1%^r: 1 
ST 1I qJ53eWtf^SRTJ[ 

=q UflFg?? f%fa fptfrl 113*11 


1. 

CL °^: gjei arc;, B stawrer: a ^: ; AW ‘twmw s 


2. 

CLggT, B gawt- (^WT see. m) AW spgt. 

3. CL g#r. 

4. 

B ; OL gw war, ABW g g; ggg. 

. 

5. 

AW tg^Twg^f. 6. B tg^rgg, C tg^reiar. 

7. ABW g^ff. 

8 

CL TifaftgT. 9. OL f%ggggwf5ig. 

10. OL gggg. 


11. Weber reads gggra before. ggpr 0 . . 12. CL wg# g gig ggrat. 


IM 

VI. ( The Rk Recension 

M 

faj^f u^TTfr tnfar^i ^ w i 
'srmTg^saf crfe^ ?nsftw ii^ii 

ufwnfa i 

g^mtaifcsnfJT ii ^ii 

spjft 2 stpwfT^ 37m: i 

mwi ^nfq $mv. * 3 w*tt ii^h 

^rcr fsforfifara mmm wfsfarfa: i 
iilii vrr&m mm irU ^rn# mi: mm: \m 
^rg^Kt f^r^r 3 x^x^ mfa TOfwr i 
Il2ii *mK: \r\ xm ^ nyj| 

M 

mm fin 4 ^su#x f^^mi i 

»3ii wi: ^TT?nf^inff^ s vtwfo mm*i mi 
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[a i u-n || r l-k || e o-h. |j ai au-o || ha ya va ra 4 1| la- a j| 
namananana-m.\\ jhabha-n\\ gha dha dha-s || jabagadada-a\\ 
hha pha cha tha tha ca ta ia-v || ka pa-y || ia sa sa-r || ha-1. ] 

Note 1. The Vama-samamnaya (or the so-called Siva-sutras) 
whether it was composed by Panini or any of his predecessors 
was in all likelihood an essential part of the PS. and consti- 
tuted its beginning, for pratyaharas like ac, yan, £ar, etc., have 
been used in that work. But there being no direct evidence 
about its assumed place in the PS. we have put it within 
square brackets. (For derailed discussion on its age and author- 
ship as well as other points, see Introduction, §§ 12-15). 

Note 2. The Phj., Prk., Yaj. and Ilk recensions begin with 
the three following couplets : 

Atha tiksam pravaksyami Paninlyam matarn yathd \ 
Saslrdnupurvyam tad vidyad yatho Ictam loka-vedayoh ii (1) 
Prasiddharn api Sabddrtham avijnatam abuddhibhih i 
punar vyaktlkarisydmi vaca uccarane vidhirn II (2) 

Tri-sastii catuh-sastir va varnah sambhavato matah \ 

Prakrte Samskrte cdpi svayam proktdh Svayambhuvd n (3) 

Tr. Now I shall give out the Siksa according to the views of Panini. 
In pursuance of the traditional lore, one should learn it with reference to the 
popular and the Vedic languages. Though words and their meaning are well 
known, "yet these are not within the knowledge of persons intellectually 
deficient, (hence) I shall dwell once more on the rules regarding the pronun- 
ciation of words. That speech-sounds in Prakrit and Sanskrit are 
sixty-three or sixty-four, according to their origin, has been said by Brahman 
(Svayambhu) himself, [1-3]. 
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а. The expression Panimyam matani yathd agrees with the following 
which occurs later on in all recensions (except the AP.) : Samkarah Sdmkarim 
praddd Ddksipulrdya dhhnate . It appears that the compiler of the AP. did 
nob know who the author of the PS. was. For, though in the introduc 
tion of his metrics (ch. 328 AP. ed. Ananda^rama) he writes: chando 
vaksye mulajais iaih P ihg aldktam yathdkramam he is quite 
silent about the source of the Siksa given by him. It is nob so much 
likely that Panini like later authors would pub in his own name in 
his work, for in his Astadhyayx too he does not mention himself. 
This ignorance of the compiler of the AP. along with the defective nature 
of the text of the PS. as given in his work probably goe* to show that at 
his time (c. 800 A.O.) the PS. was nob a frequently studied work. The 
Prafci&ikhya* which are later fchaa PS. must have supplanted it to a 
considerable extent at that time. That the author of the AP. leaves out 
as many as six hemistichs out of eighteen couplets shows the damaged 
condition in which his material had already reached at the time of the 
compilation of the AP. 

б. The expression tri-sastiS catuh-sastiv vd shows how the author of 
these spurious verses felt a difficulty over the meaning of the first two 
couplets of the PS. and could not say for certain whether 63 or fit letters 
were meant by Panini. Kautiliya ArthaSastra (c. 300 B.O) knows only 63 
letters (see ed. Jolly, II. 9.14). The AP. contains none of these couplets except 
the first half of the third in the following form : vaksye Mksam trisastih syur 
varnd vd catur-adhiTcah, It is evident that the compiler of the AP.too felt a 
difficulty over first two couplets of the PS. It cannot be ascertained whether 
the authors of the other recensions have imitated the indecision of the 
AP. in this matter or independently had their own confusion. 

c. The expression Prdkrte Sarriskrte cdpi , scarcely older than the AP. 
(c. 800 A.O.), has sometimes been erroneously referred to as the earliest 
mention of the names of Sanskrit and Prakrit languages ( e.g . Hari 
Narayan Apte, Wilson Philological Lectures of 1915, Poona, 1922, p.5). 

Svard vimSatir eka£ ca sparMnam panca-vimsatih \ 
yddayaS ca smrtd hy astau catvaras ca yamah smrtah w (4) 

Anusvaro visargai ca cdpi pardfrayau \ 

duhsprstat cSti vijneyo l-karah pluta eva ca || (5) 

Tr. Vowels are twenty-one, stops twenty-five, the group 
beginning with ya (i.e. semivowels, sibilants and h) eight and 
yamas four; anusvara, visarga x and <f> are dependent on others 
and the pluta 1 is duhsprsta . [4-5]. 
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Note 3. The order in which the different groups 'of speech- 
sounds have been mentioned seems to be duejto exigency of 
metre. The twenty-one vowels according to the commentaries, 
the Pafijika and the Praka^a are : a, a, a 0 ; <i, I, x 0 ; u, u, 
u 8 ; r, r, ; 1, ; e, e 8 ; o, o 8 ; ai, ai 3 ; au, au 8 . 

The earliest enumeration of vowels has probably been in'the 
so-called Siva-sufcras. But there we have only nine vowels, long 
and pluta ones being altogether omitted. The omission has been 
discussed before (see Introduction, § 14). The Pratisakhyas 
are not in agreement with one another as regards the treatment 
of vowels. The following is a tabular statement of vowels 
recognized in the extant Pratisakhyas compared with the vowels 
of the PS. 


Table I. 

Vowels according to the PS. and the Pratisakhyas. 
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RT 6 
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a 

a 3 
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i j 
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u 
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03 

r 

V 
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I 

Is 

e 

e 3 

0 j 

03 

ai 

ai 3 

au 

au 3 

23 


1 The APr. according to the commentary does not include the pluta vowels in the 
Varna-samamnaya, but admits their existence in the Atharva Veda (I. 105). It is possible 
that the pluta vowels arose late in the recitation of this Veda. 

2 In his enumeration of vowels, Uvata [e.g.j on RPr. 1, 14) does not mention pluta ones, 
though the RPr. recognizes them (see I. 16; II. 32 etc.). In the RPr. 1 (also long I ?) does 
not enjoy the full status of a vowel. For it can stand neither at the beginning nor at the end 
(I. 9, 11). 

3 The commentaries to the TPr. do not recognize pluta variety of p, } and 
diphthongs. 

4 This enumeration is according to Uvata* For his view on RPr. vowels see Note 2 
above. The first seven chapters of the VPr. are genuine. The last (VIII) chapter seems very 
much to be a late composition (see Weber, Ind. Stud. IV, p. 65), Hence by VPr. we shall 
understand the first seven chapters, and the chapter VIII will be designated by the name 
late VPr. or 1 VPr. 

6 The view of the RT. as regards the number of vowels it recognizes has been 
gathered from its vrtfci which might have been built on Audavraji’s work (see Introduet ion 
§40). The recognition of a long } by the RT. is curious. , PS. and othor Pratisakhyas do not 
accept this. 
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The difference between' the PS. and the Pratisakhyas is 
due to their originally different character, for the former was a 
manual for helping the recitation of all the Vedas or it may have 
belonged to the one undivided Veda that existed at the very 
beginning (see Introduction, § 18), while the latter (the Prati- 
6akhyas) were treatises related to the peculiar mode of reciting or 
chanting one particular Veda, or its many recensions (tatra sarva- 
veda-sadharani sikM , . .Pdninind prahd&itd. pratioeda-sakham ca 
bhinna-rupd prdtiidkhya-samjnitd anyaireva munibhih pradarsita, 
Prasthana-bheda, Weber’s Ind. Stud. I, p. 16). The fact that the 
PS. was accessory to the study of all the Vedas, required that it 
should be a treatise of general kind and in this respect differs from 
the Pratisakhyas which related to one kind only of the mantra- 
text in its different Vakhas. Hence we find the Atharva and Rk 
Pratisakhyas omitting from their treatment of vowels the pluta 
ones which probably arose late in the recitation of their respective 
mantra-texts. The TPr. includes pluta a, i and u in its treat- 
ment of vowels while the diphthongs ( e , o, ai, au ) as well as r 
and l have no pluta variety in it. 

Note 4. Yamas are said to be particular nasal sounds 
occurring before the nasal stops when plosives precede them. 
The enumeration of yamas as four in the commentaries appears 
to be a bit puzzling; for, according to the definition of the 
Pratisakhyas and the Nar. S. the yamas become 20 or 21 in num- 
ber (see APr. I. 99 ; TPr. XXI. 12, XXII. 12 ; JRPr. VI. 8). 
Uvata in his commentary of the RPr. has a defence for both the 
enumerations. He sums up his first discussion, with evarp 
virp&atir yama bahv-rcanam bhavanti sva-rtipais catvam eva tad 
uttaratra yama-laksane vicar ay isy amah (on I. 20) and in discussing 
the character of yama (on VI. 8) he says tasmad iha ‘sparsa 
yamdnananunasika' ity ucyamane vimgatitvat sthaninam adetanam 
api yamandrri vimtatitva-prasahgah ; sa md bhut. caturiiam 
eva yamanam prathamdh prathamani dvitiya dvittyam evam a 
parlcamad apadyerann ity ucyate. The sum and substance of 
what IJvata says seems to be that in pronunciation the yamas do 
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not partake of the characteristics of their respective groups to any 
considerable extent, hence they are to be called the first yama 
the second yama and so on, making the yamas four in number. 
But the Bahv-rcas however thought otherwise and gave an ex- 
tremely logical interpretation to the definition of the Pratisakhya 
without caring for its practical aspect (Whitney has a difficulty 
over the nature and number of the yamas; see his comments 
on APr. I. 99, TPr. II. 51 ; XXI, 12 ; XXII, 12. A great deal 
of his difficulty is due to the peculiar nature of the TPr.). The 
late Vaj. Pr., i.e., its ch. VIII (29), has recognized four yamas 
ouly though curiously enough Uvata explains their number to 
be twenty. In the Rktantra also (ed. Burnell, p. 2) only four 
yamas have been recognized. (For more information about 
yamas see Siddheshwar Varma’s ‘Critical Studies’, pp. 99ff.) 

Note 5. Anusvara. All the Pratisakhyas except the BJktantra 
have recognized one anusvara only. The Panjika as well as the 
Prakasa recognizes a reading anusvarau according to which two 
anusvaras are available. In this matter the Panjika invokes 
the authority of Audavraji. But the recognition of two anus- 
varas seems very much to be a late development and did not 
find favour with the majority of early Vedic phoneticians 
(Saiksikas). It is possibly the author of the spurious verse 
tri-sastiS catuh-sastir vd, etc., that has first honoured the view 
of Audavraji in connexion with the PS. 

Note 6. Duhsprstah. The pluta l has been called the dufr- 
sprsta or ‘touched-with-difficulty . ’ This may be one of the reasons 
why some Pratisakhyas did not recognize 1 this sound (see 
Table I). But the PS. being meant for all the Vedas had to notice 
this. It should be known that the commentator to the RT. recog- 
nizes this (see ibid). Weber was inclined to understand 
duhsprgta as a ndsikya (Ind. Stud. IV, p. 349). But his view 
seems to be untenable. The Panjika on the authority of Audavraji 
takes it in the sense of laat-sprsta (p. 11). For according to the 
latter, l partakes of the character of semivowels which are 
i§at~sprsta according to PS. See also Uvata on KPr. XIH, 3. 
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Atma buddhya samarthy&rthan mano yunkte vivaksaya | 
manah kaydgnim ahanti sa prdrayati m,arutam II (6) 

Marutas iurasi caran mandram janayati svaram | 
pratah savana-yogam tain chando-gayatram Mritam II (7) 

Kanthe madhyandina-yugam madhyamam traistubhdnugam | 
tarani tarllya-savamrn slrsanyaqi jagatdnugam II (8) 

Sddirno murdhny abhihato vaktram apadija mdrutah \ 
varnm janayate tesarn vibhagah pancadha smrtah n (D) 

Svaratah kalatah slhdnat prayalndnupradanatali \ 
iti varna-vidah prahur nipunam tarn nibodhata n (10) 

Tr. Atma, with buddhi perceives things and sets the mind 
to an intention of speaking j the mind (then) gives impetus to the 
fire within the body, and the latter drives the breath out [6]. 

The breath circulating within the lungs creates the 
soft ( mandra ) tone; this is connected with the morning offering 
(; pratah-savana ) and rests in the Gayatrl (metre) [7]. 

(The same breath circulating) in the throat (produces) the 
middle ( madhyama ) tone and relates to the midday offering 
( madhyandina-savana ) and follows the Tristubh (metre); and the 
shrill (tdra) tone (which is produced by the breath circulating) in 
the roof of the mouth relates to the third (i.e., evening) offering 
(of the day) and follows the Jagatl (metre) [8]. 

(The breath which is thus) sent upwards and is checked by 
the roof of the mouth attains to the mouth and produces speech- 
sounds (varnas), which have a fivefold classification — according 
to their pitch, quantity, place of articulation, the primary 
effort and the secondary effort. So said those who were 
versed in (pronouncing) speech-sounds. Learn this 
carefully [9-10]. 
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Note 7. Pmtali-savanayogam. The Aitareya Brahmana has 
the following : atha mandram tapati tasmat mandraya vacd 
prdtah-savane faniset (XIV. 6). 

Note 8. &irsanyaw- This is a form allowed by Panini, in his 
grammar, for the Chandas only (.firsanyams chandasi, VI. 1. 60). 
By Chandas the grammarian surely meant the Vedic language 1 
as opposed to the current language of his time. There is 
nothing peculiar in his use of the Vedic language in the Siksa 
which is a Vedanga (see also Notes 9 and 18 below). 

Note 9. So’dirnah. The peculiar sandhi observeable here 
sah + udirnah ) has been supported by Panini (so’ci lope cet 
padapumnam. VI. 1. 134). According to the Kadika this sutra 
relates to the foot of a Rk (ilia Rlc-pada eva grhyate). Hence this 
also is an indication of the archaic language of the PS. (see also 
Notes 8 and 20). 

Note 9. Varnan, the speech-sounds (see Note 14 below). 

Note 10. Janayate. The use of Atmanepada in this verb as 
opposed to that of Parasmaipada in PS. 4 deserves to be noted. 
But the meaning in both the cases is almost similar. 

Note 11. Svaratali. The word svara in this place means pitch 
accents, such as udatta, anudatta and svarita. The translator 
of the Chandogya Upanisad in the S. B. E. series once translated 
this word as ‘syllable’ (I. 4). This is indefensible. 

Note 12. Prayatna. This word means ‘primary (pra == forward) 
effort’ ( yatna ). Patanjali, however does not seem to be willing 
to allow such an interpretation (on Panini, 1. 1. 9, ed. Kielhorn, 
Vol. I, pp. Gif.) But as he has objected to it from a different 
stand-point we can well have our interpretation. For in arti- 
culating speech-sounds, first of all we adjust the different parts 
of the mouth. This adjustment as opposed to setting the vocal 
chords to action (which has:been termed as anupradana) has been 


1 For a searching enquiry into the meaning of Chandas as used by Pacini, see Dr* Pan } 
Thieme’s ‘Pacini and Veda’, Allahabad, 1935, especially pp, 67#, 
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justly called prayatna. This prayatna is included in the asya- 
prayatna of the Astadhyayl (I. 1. 9). Asya in this work means 
‘the place of articulation ( sthana ) in the mouth’ ( asya ). The use 
of asya instead of sthana has been meant for brevity ( Idghava ) : 
prolixity should always be guarded against in a sutra. The 
prayatna in asya-praijatna has been identified with the abhyantara- 
prayatna by Bhattoji-dlksita (on Panini I. 1. 9). According to 
him it is of four kinds : sprsta, Isat-sprsta, samvrta and vivrta. As 
opposed to the abhyantara-prayatna, he has bahya-prayatna, which 
is another name for Panini’s anupradcina, which according to 
Patanjali consists of the following : vivdra, samvdra, svasa, ndda, 
( ghosata , aghosata) 1 , alpa-prana and maha-pmna (on P. I, 1. 9) 
Kaiyyata adds to this three more : udatta, anudatta and svarita, and 
Bhattoji follows the latter in this matter (S. Varma, op. cit. } 
p. 9). The use of two different sets of derivatives of the root vr 
(such as samvrta, vivrta and samvdra, vivdra) in the classification 
of both kinds of efforts is not happy. Nevertheless it can be 
justified; for in the case of the abhyantara-prayatna, the root vr 
relates to space between the two parts of the mouth, which touch- 
ing or coming very close to each other, produce speech-sounds ; 
while in the case of the bahya-prayatna, it relates to the vocal 
passage where vocal chords are situated. 

The fact that Patanjali and his successors use abhyantara- 
and bahya-prayatna instead of simple prayatna and anupradana 
demands some notice. A change of practice in this matter 
probably points to the advance of phonetic studies which 
evidently took place during the time that elapsed between Papini 
and Patanjali. Some of the early Prati^akhyas such as the 
APr. andTPr. were written in this period (see Introduction, §24). 

1. Ghosata and aghosata are simply synonymous to ndda and has a respectively. 
Later grammarians however have taken ghosata and aghosata as something other than Svasa 
and nada, Evidently a marginal gloss crept into the Mahabbasya as early as Candragomin (c. 
600 A, C.), who in hia Varna-Sutras has imitated this in using expressions like ndd&nupraddnd 
ghosavantaTi and la’j-ndddnupraddnd aghosavantah . The mistake involved in the superfluous 
use of terms has been detected neither by Candragomin or any of his successors lihs 
K^iyya|a or Bha^oji-dikeita. 
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Prati&xkhyas very rarely use the terms prayatna and anupradana. 
The APr. never uses prayatna, but anupradana is used in it 
once (I. 12). In the JlPr. each of these terms occurs once 
(XIV. 10 ; XIII. 1). In the VPr. prayatna occurs once (I. 43) 
and anupradana never. TPr. coins a new word / carana for 
prayatna (II. 32, 34, 45 ; XXIII. 6) and uses prayatna once 
(XVIf. 6, 7), but in the next occasion (XXIII. 2) uses for it the 
word karana-vinaya (adjustment of different articulating organs.) 
Other Pratisiakhyas too use the term karana ( e.g ., APr. I. 18; 
VPr. I. 75; RPr. VI. 8). Whitney’s translation of prayatna 
simply as ‘effort’ is vague. Weber’s translation of the word as 
‘Mundbewegung’ is however more accurate. Anupradana is 
twice used in the TPr. (Hr 8 ; XXIII. 2). The disuse into 
which prayatna gradually fell seems to have caused the substitu- 
tion of its radical sense ‘first effort’ by the more generalized sense 
‘effort’ which without any adjective did not distinguish between 
the primary ( abhyantara ) and the secondary (bahya) efforts. As 
unambiguity and precision of terms is an essential condition in 
scientific discussion, the post-Paninian phoneticians almost gave 
.up the old terminology and had new terms like abhyantara- 
prayatna and ba%a-prayatna for the simple prayatna and 
anupradana respectively. 

Note 13. Anupradana. The term as we have seen above 
is equivalent to ‘after-effort’ or ‘secondary effort’, which means 
stiffening or loosening of vocal chords. Whitney translates 
this as ‘emission’ (APr. I. 12 ; TPr. XXIII. 2) and Weber 
has rendered it by ‘Ausstossung’ (Ind. Stud. IV, p. 107). 
Dr. Siddheshwar Varma translates this as ‘sound-material’, or 
‘breath-voice material’ (op. cit., pp. 3, 9); but such translations 
though "not altogether incorrect are not happy. Whitney, Weber 
and Varma all seem to have missed the etymological implication of 
the word. The author of the Siksa-praka6a however extends the 
meaning of anupradana which according to him includes nasality 
too (p. 29). This evident innovation seems to have justification 
from the separate mention of anunasikas in PS. 17b. (For other 
points regarding this word see above the Note 12 on prayatna). 
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Note 14. Iti varna-vidah prahuh. So said those who were 
versed in the lore of (pronouncing) the speech-sounds. This 
evidently shows that there were other masters of phonetics 
(Saiksikas) before Panini wrote his SiksS. This hemistich does 
not appear in the AP. It is possible like the P$. 14 it has been 
left out (see Note 28 below). Varna also means a ‘written 
sign’ representing a speech-sound (see Th. Goldstiicker, ‘Ptinini : 
his place inSkt. literature’, London, 1861, pp. 34ff.). 

The theory of producing speech-sounds as given here 
recognizes three principal places of articulation : chest (urns), 
throat (kantha) and the roof of the mouth (Hras). Patanjali too 
while explaining catvdri irhga, etc., interprets tridha baddhah 
as trisu sthanesu baddhah : urasi Tcanthe sirasiti. fed. Kiel born, 
Vo). I, p. 3) 

Prom the fivefold division of speech-sounds mentioned 
in the PS. 7 we may well expect that each class of sounds 
will be discussed next one after another. But authors of the 
inflated versions such as Rk., Yaj., Pnj. and Prk. recensions 
without paying any heed to this fact have interspersed passages 
(treating five divisions) with couplets from different sources. 

Udattat cdnudattaS ca svaritas ca svaras trayah | 

hrasvo dirghah pluta iti Mlato niyama aci li (11) 

Tr. There are three kinds of (pitch) accent : udatta, 
anudatta, and svarita. Among vowels short, long and pluta 
varieties are distinguished by their time (of articulation) [11]. 

Note 15. Aci. Ac meaning vowels is a pratyahara of 
Papini. The Yaj. recension reads PS. 8 as its 23rd couplet. 

Note 16. The Prk., Yaj. and Rk recensions read the follow- 
ing couplet as the 11th, the 14th and the 2th respectively : — 

Udatte nisada-gandharav anudatta rsahha-dhaivatau \ 

svarita-prabhavd hy ete sadja-madhyama-pancamah ll (12) n 

12. Of the seven musical notes nimda and gandhara can arise in the 
high pitch (udatta), ndbha and dhaivata in the. low pitch (anudatta), while 
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sadja, madhyama and paflcama have their source in the medium pitch 
(svarita). 

This couplet occurs in the Nar. S. (I. 8. 8) and seems to be original 
to it ; for this work belonging to the Sama Veda has a direct concern with 
an elaborate theory of seven musical notes. Besides this the fact that the 
couplet has been composed in the Ary a metre while the passages common to 
all recensions are in the Anustubh seems to create a presumption in favour of 
its spurious character with reference to the PS. Its absence from the AP. 
as well as uncertain position in other versions probably strengthens this 
presumption. Hence this has not been included in the reconstructed text. 

Astau sthandni varndndm urah kanthah Eras tatlia, \ 

jihvd-mulam ca clantdi ca nasikdsthau ca tdlu ca || (13) 

Tr. The speech-sounds have eight places (of articulation) : 
chest, throat, roof of the mouth (lit. head), root of the tongue, 
teeth, nostril, lips and palate [13]. 

Note 17. The RPr. and TPr. do not recognize any pure 
dental sound and they place most of the dentals at the root of the 
teeth and according to the RPr. urasya (lit. from chest) sounds 
are existent only in the opinion of others (I. 18) . The other 
Pratisakhyas admit dantd-mula as an additional place of articula- 
tion (For details see the Table II). 

Note 18. The Panjika does not comment on the two fol- 
lowing couplets. They seem to be irrelevant in the position 
they occur in the AP., Prk., Yaj. and Rk recensions. But they 
occur in the Nar. S. (II. 5. 4. 9), Yv. S. (143-144) and Mand. 
S. (107-109) too. 

0-bhava6 ca vivrttU ca £a-sa-sa repha eva ca | 

jihva-mulam upadhma ca gatir a?ta-vidhdsmanah \\ .1 4 II 

Yady o-bhava-prasandhanam ukarddi-paratri padam l 

svardntarri tadr£am vidyad yad anyad vyaktam usmanah n 15 II 

Tr. TTsmans (spirants) have eight ways (of development) * change to o, 
hiatus, *, 8, r, jihvamuliya and upadhmaniya [14]. 
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When a word ending in o (out of an usman) is followed by another 
word beginning with u, the former should be considered as ending in a 
vowel coming from an usman [16]. • 

a. These two couplets, though probably not belonging to the PS., seem 
to he very old. On the antiquity of the first (14), see B. Liebich, ‘Zur 
Binfiihrung in die indische einheimische Sprachwissensehaft,’ II. § 22. The 
second couplet is not quite intelligible. Weber is willing to read akarddi 
against uMrddi of all MSS. (Ind. Stud. IV, p. 352). _ 

b. The APr. according to its commentator recognizes four usmans s, a, s 
and h (I. 31). The VPr. (I. 51). has also the same number. The TPr. 
adds x and <p to these and has six (I. 9). The RPr. has recognized two more : 
h aad m, making altogether eight usmans (I. 10, 12). The reckoning of 
anusvara as an usman seems to be very strange. 

Hakaram pnncamair yuktam antahsthdbhis ca saniyutam I 

aurasyam tarn vijaniyal kanthyam ahur asamyutam II (16) 

Tr. When combined with nasal stops (lit. fifth ones) and 
semivowels, A should be known (as arising) from the chest; while 
h not so combined is said to be from the throat [16]. 

Note 19. This couplet stands in a wrong place in the Yaj. 
recension, and the Panjika has not commented on it. Besides this 
it is missing in some MSS, of the AP. Still we have considered 
it to be belonging to the original PS. on the following grounds : 
(i) Uras according to the PS. 9 is a place of articulation for 
some of the speech-sounds, (ii) Indigenous Pali grammarians 
too have recognized some sounds as aurasa (Pali, orasa sounds ; 
Minayeff, PGr. p. 2'; Geiger, Pali Lit. und Spr., p. 41), 
(Hi) This couplet PS. 10 occurs also in late Siksas such as the 
LomaM S. (V.9), the Varnaratna-pradlpika S. (26) and the 
Yv. S. (177). Considering the position of this couplet in these 
works it does not seem to be possible that it originally belonged 
to them. The RPr. (1. 18) and the RT (II. 3) too recognize 
urasya sounds. 

Note ”20. Antahsthabhis ca. Its feminine gender creates 
difficulty in construing this with ‘varpa’ (masc.) .or ‘aksara’ (neut.) 
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in the instrumental plural [understood]. Thi's difficulty was felt 
by some redactor who changed the expression to antafysthaiS 
cdpi. But the genuine original reading might well have been 
*antalisthebhi& ca, and the late redactor probably finding this 
Ohandasa form unexplainable by the grammar of the classical 
Skt., which bethought to have been the language of the PS., 
changed it to antahsthdbhis ca and brought it within the control 
of the ordinary grammar, though the new difficulty which arose 
escaped his notice. The redactor of antahsthati cdpi made it 
faultless and removed all trace of the assumed original. 

Karithydv ahav i-cu-yasds tdlavya osthaja vu-pu | 

syur murdhanya r-tu-ra-sd dantyd l-tu-la-sah smrtah || (17) 

Jihvd-mule tu kulp prokto dantyosthyo vah smrto budhaih \ 
e-ai tu kantha-talavyd o-au kanthosthajau smrtau it (^8) 

Ardha-matra tu kanthyasya efcdrdukarayor bhavet \ 
aikardukarayor matra tayor vivrta-samvrtam || (19) 

Tr. A and h are throat sounds ; i, cu (i.e., c, ch, j, jh and 
n) and & are palatals; u and pu (i.e., p, ph, b, bh and m) labials; 
r, tu (i.e., t, th, d, dh and jj) and s cerebrals; and J, tu (i.e., 
t, th, d, dh and n) and s are dentals [17]. 

Ku (i.e., k, kh, g, gh and n) is uttered from the root of 
the tongue, and v is a denti-labial sound ; e and ai are throat- 
palatal, and o and au are throat-labial sounds [18] . 

The throat element of e and o is half a matra and of ai and 
au is (one) matra; these two latter (i.e., ai and au) are open-close 
sounds (i.e., their first half or the a-element is open and the 
second half or i- and u- element is close) [19] . 

Note 21. At the time of the Pratisakhyas the speech- 
sounds of the Old Indo-Aryan did not all retain the 
places of articulation which they had at the time of Papini. 
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For details of this variation see the Table II in which views of 
Pratisakhyas have been compared with that of the PS. 

Among these, typical is the case of r andr. According to the 
PrStisakhyas the first is velar, while they are not unanimous 
about r. But Panini considers r to be cerebral (Siddheshwar 
Varma, op. tit., pp. G-7). The fact that r and r cerebralize, 
according to Panini (VIIL 4.1) as well as the Pratisakhyas 
(RPr. V. 11, 20; VPr. III. 85; TPr. XIII. 6-7), the dental 
sounds that follow them, shows that these sounds were 
originally cerebral, and Panini testifies to the original state 
rather than the Pratisakhyas which have r as a dental or an 
alveolar sound. 

Note 22. Gu. It indicates c, ch, j, jh and n. Appending u 
to the first sound of the groups ( vargas ) of stop consonants 
for indicating all the five members is a Papinian device used in 
the Astadhyayi (anudit savarnasya cdpratyayah, I. 1. 69) 1 . Pu, 
tu, tu and ku have been similarly used. 

Note 23. Ardha-matra, tu, etc. This couplet (PS. 13) has 
suffered very badly in transmission, and its second half does not 
occur in the AP, Uvata in his comments on the VPr. I. 73, has 
wrongly quoted its first half as ardhamatra tu kanthasya 
aikdraukarayor. It appears that the sandhyaksaras 
(diphthongs) e and o having lost their diphthongal character in later 
times 2 this couplet became unintelligible and gave rise to variants 
of perplexing nature. Weber’s reading kanthasydikardukarayor 
spoils the metre, but his conjectural emeudation (in translation) 
of aikardukarayor was a very happy suggestion and finds actual 
support from the Panjika (p. 18). His reading madhye e-ai for 
matra tayor however cannot be accepted, for it has evidently 
arisen due to a misunderstanding. 


1 It is on the basis of Panini’s use of pratyahdras that Dr. Paul Thieme makes the 
statement that “it is self-evident that the Astadhyayi presupposes the Siva Sutras and 

the Siva Sutras presuppose the Astadhyayi (op. cit. t p. 109). The PS. can well be 

substituted for the ‘Astadhyayi’ in this remark. 

? See Note 1, in p. 04. 
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All the sandhyaksaras 1 * being long, consist of two matras 
(RPr. 1.16; VPr. 1. 57; TPr. I. 35; APr. I. 61). Hence 
from P&. 13 we have the quantitative distribution of the 
two elements of e, o and ai, au as follows : 
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Note 24. The Rk 

recension . reads the following couplet 


after PS. 12. This does not occur in the AP. and Yaj. recensions, 
and none of the two commentaries comment on it. Hence we 
have considered it to be spurious. 


Samvrtam matrikam jneyaty , , vivrtani tu dvim'atrikam \ 
ghosa va saqivrtah sane , aghosa vivrtah smrtah h20|| 

Tr. A sarcivrta (close) sound is one matra long, and a vivrfca (ope) 
sound is two matras long ; voiced sounds are all samvrfca while breathed 
ones are vivrta [20]. 

This couplet like other spurious couplets discussed above must be a 
a borrowing from some unknown source. But the substance of the second 
half of the couplet occurs in the TPr. [samvrta-kanthe nadah Tcriyaie , vivfte 
Svasah II. 4*5). 


1 Wackernagel (I. § 3®, does not admit that all - e and o in OTA were originally sandky a 
ksaras, i. n . f combination of two vowel bounds. His objection is based on e and o not arising 
out of actual sandhi in OTA. But the Vedic phoneticians in using the term evidently recalled 
the Indo-Tranian diphthongal character of e and o such as appears in Av. vaedd (Skt. vSda) 
and Av. zaothra (Skt. h6tra) t as well as e and o arising from a combination of a with 

and u respectively. 

3 The VPr. (I. 76) only among all the Prati^akhyas expressly recognizes the fact 
that ai and au have one matra for a and one matra for i as well as if. From the direction 
as to the production of ai and au given in the APr. (I. 41) it appears that this latter work too 
agrees with the PS. But as regards the pronunciation of e and o the APr. expressly says that 
they have only .one place of articulation (T. 40) and hence we are to understand that 
at the time of this PratiSakhya, e and o no longer retained the tn.ce of their diphthongal 
character which we see in the PS. 13. The VPr. is silent about the production of e and o. 
The RPr. in its attempt to describe their nature simply mystifies the issue (see XIII. 15-1G) 
Hai*ce it appears that the Pratif&khyas in question are later than tfie P$. 
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Note 25. Next occurs the following couplet in the Bk and the Yajus 
recensions and it has been commented on in the Prakaia commentary. But as 
it appears irrelevant in the present context and contains the term haray,a 
which as we have seen before is a term, of later origin than Panini (see 
Note 12) we have considered this couplet to be spurious. 

Svaranam iismanarji cdiva vivrtam karanam smrlam i 

tebhyo'pi vivrtdv emu tabhydm aicau tathdim ca it (21) 

Tr. Vowels and sibilants are open in enunciation ; e and o are more 
open than they, and ai and au are still more so [21]. 

Note 26. This couplet like other spurious ones must be a borrowing 
from some unknown source. The substance of the first half of the couplet 
is available in the APr. usmandni vivrtam ca, svaranam ca, I. 31. 32). But 
according to this Prati&akhya, e and o as well as a are the most open sounds 
(aikardukdrayov vivrtatamam , tato 9 pydkdrasya I. 34. 35) and not ai, au as in 
the present couplet. 

Anusvdra-yamanam ca nasika sthdnam ucyate \ 

upadhmaniya usmd ca jihva-mfdiya-nasihe \ 

ayogavaha vijneya asraya-sthana-bhaginah h (22) 

Tr. Anusvara and yamas have the nose for their place (of 
articulation); upadhmanlya, usman [i.e., visarjanlya), jihvamullya 
as well aa nasikyas (i.e. the anusvara and yamas) are ayogavahas 
and as such they share the place of articulation of sounds on 
which they are dependent [22]. 

Note 26a. The hemistich anusvara-yamanani ca etc., does not 
occur in the Yaj. and the AP. recensions (see Introduction § 2). 
As anusvara and yamas have been mentioned earlier in the PS. 
(1-2) we have to consider this as belonging to the original text. 

Note 27. Anusvara. The ‘anusvara-nasikyah.’ and ‘anusvarah 
nasikyah’ seem to have been synonymous and probably the 
original name for anusvara by which the TPr. (I. 34 ; II. 30 ; 
XVII. 1) understands only a nasal vowel. This meaning of the 
term was known to the author of Pahjika too. For he says 
soaram anu bhavati ity anusvarah, ‘as it arises after the vowel it 
is (called) the anusvara 5 (5). 
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The term anusvara-nasikya has sometimes been shortened 
also simply as nasikya or nasika. But this shortening seems to 
have created some misunderstanding. For example, in the 
APr. (I. 26) 1 and in the RPr. (I. 20) nasikya has been used to 
denote sounds pronounced directly from the nose {i.e. yamas and 
the an us vara) 2 as opposed to anunasikas (nasal stops) 8 which are 
pronounced in the mouth as well as in the nose (APr. I. 27 
and P. I. 1. 8). But in spite of such an use of nasikya some 
interpolators and commentators of the Pratisakhyas have taken 
anusvara and nasikya 4 to be two different sounds (YPr. VIII 13 25, 
27, 29; Uvata on VPr. I. 74; Mahiseya on TPr. I. 18). But 
curiously enough in his commentary to the RPr. I. 20, Uvata 
lias, explained nasikya as the term including yamas and the 
anusvara - as well as nasikya/’ Though the later writers on 
Vedic phonetics at times differed from him about the meaning 
of the term anusvara, Panini understood by this a nasalized 
vowel. For he explains the anusvara as a nasal sound (PS, 14) 
and gives directions as to how it should be correctly produced 
(PS, I5b-16a). The term ‘nasika’ which is used to denote a 
nasalized vowel in the Prati^akhya has also been used in the PS, 
(14b). Among the western philologists a controversy went on 
for some time about the correct pronunciation of anusvara; but 

1 The APr. never uses the term anusvara. It is from the commentator that we learn 
that the nasikya is equivalent to yama and anusvara (see Whitney on APr. I. 26). 

2 Similar is the view of Pafcanjali. On Panini I. 1. 8, he says atha mukha.gr ahanarn, 
him, artham ? nasika- vacano' nundsika itiyaty ucyamane yam&nusvaranam eva prasajyeta. 
naikha-grahane punah kriyamane na doso bhavati (ed. Kielhorn, Vol, I, p. 60). 

3 The TPr. sometimes takes nasikya in the sense of yama alone (XXI, 12, 14). 

4 The view that anunasika is equivalent to a nasalised vowel arose probably from a 
confusion of this word with a somewhat similarly sounded term dnunasikya (—nasality) as 
used in the M'ahabha§ya , yatha trtiyas tathd pancama..,adhik(> gunah (ed. Kielhorn, I, p 61, 
line 18, 29). Patafijali is clearly against such a view (see Note 2 above). Among tbe old 
authorities who seem at times to identify anunasika with a nasal vowel is APr. (I. 53). 
But the relevant sutra has probably been corrupt. TPr. once understands by anunasika nasal 
stops and anusvara (II. 30. See also III. 129 ; IV. 3, 9, 13, 51, 90 ; TPr. V. 26-28, 31 ; 
X. 11<?), XV. 1. 6 ; XXII. 14). 

5 Weber considers this chapter of the VPr. as a later addition ( opp , cif., p. 65). 

6 ke te nasikyah? ity asyam apeksaydm dha nasikya yamdnusvdrah {e d. Sama^raml, 
p. 80)» 
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among them all Whitney, in spite of the bewildering opinions of 
the Pratisakhyas or rather the commentaries of such works, 
could correctly guess the true pronunciation (on TPr. II. 30). 
Wackernagel however considered him to be mistaken 1 and 
Thumb 2 did not venture to give any opinion on the matter. 

Note 28. Upadhmanuja usmd ca etc. This hemistich does 
not occur in the Rk and AP. recensions. Still, upadkmamya and 
visarga being mentioned in the PS, 2, 3 we can reasonably expect 
the treatment of their mode of articulation in the Siksa. Hence 
we have considered this hemistich as a genuine part of the PS 
(see Introduction, § 2b). One of the reasons why it came 
to be ignored in the Rk recension is probably to be sought in 
the varying later uses of the term usman which in this coritext 
surely means visarga 4 or the final aspiration preceded by a vowel 
(-h). This term meaning visarga as well as final h occurs in the 
Rk Pr. (I. 22 ; II. 4). In the VPr. (I. 54), the APr. (I. 20), 
the Rktantra (16) as well as in some other part of the RPr. 
(I. 13) the term sosman has been used to indicate aspirated 
stops. It seems that by the earlier acaryas visarga as well as 
aspirated stops, due to their almost similar nature, was included 
in the term usman. Panini, however, does not use this term 
because in his grammar, his pratyaharas evidently served the 
purpose. By this term the TPr. however means 6, s, s, h, 
X and 4> (I. 9), and curiously enough the RPr. also means by the 
term same sounds in I. 12; and in the Chapter VIII (considered 
to be a late addition by Weber) of the VPr. we understand by 
the term s, s, s and h (sutra 22, ed. Weber). 

Note 29. Ayogavaha. This term has been variously ex- 
plained, and Weber felt a difficulty over its correct interpretation 


1 AUindische Qrammatik, Vol. I (§ 223), p, 257. In the opinion of Prof. laders the 
anusvara of the TPr. is anything but a nasal vowel (see Die Vyjlsa-yiksh^ P* 51)- 

2 Handbuck des Sanskrit, § 54. 

3 This couplet occurs in all the recensions of the P&, and must have formed apart of 
the original work. 

4 Weber, Xnd. Stud., IV, pp. 112, 325, also VIII, p. 212. 
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(op. tit., p. 354). According to the Panjika it means (15) 
na vidyate yoga/i varndntarena yesarn te ayogavdhah : Those 
sounds which do not combine with other sounds are ayogavahas. 
This definition does not convey any meaning to us. TJvata says 
akaradina varna-samamnaycna sarphitah santah etc vahanty 
atrnaldbham prapnuvanty ayogavdhah (on VPr. VIII. £•) : They 
are ayogavahas because they attain their selves when combined 
with sounds like a (i.e. vowels). Similar is the view of the 
commentator of the Pratijna Sutra on II. 1 (see Benares ed.). 
This explanation too does not satisfy us and seems to be rather 
fanciful. Patanjali who is earlier and more authoritative than 
■ the writers mentioned above defines the term as yad ayuktd 
vahanty anupadista£ ca tiuyante (ed. Ilielhorn, Vol. -I, p. 28) : 

‘ Those sounds which are heard even though they have not been 
included in the Varna-samamnaya (or the so-called Siva-sutras) . ’ 
Besides these there are other interpretations of the term by late 
authorities, but it will scarcely be of any use to discuss them. 
The explanation given by Patanjali can be followed without any 
scruple. 

Aldbii-vind-nirghoso’danta-mulyah svardnugah ( 

anusvdras tu kartavyo nityam hroh ki-sa-sesu ca ti (23) 

Tr. The anusvara after the vowels not pronounced at the 
root of the teeth, should be made sonorous like the sound of an 
alabu-vind, but when it stands before h, s, s and s this pronun- 
ciation is compulsory [23]. «, 

Note 30. All the recensions except the AP. contain the 
above couplet. The anusvara being a frequent sound in Vedas 
and the classical Skt. it appears very much likely that Panini 
gave attention to it. Besides this for interpreting £asasesu ca we 
must invoke the help of Pan ini’s Paribhasa. tasminn iti nirdiste 
purvasya (I. 1. 66). This also may be taken to show that this 
couplet belongs to the original PS. 
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Note 31. From this passage we derive a hint about an 
alternative pronunciation which the anusvara had before stops. 
This alternative pronunciation has been provided for by Panini 
in his grammar ( anusvarasya yayi ; parasavarnafy , vd padantasya. 
VIII. 4. 58, 59) 1 and it is equivalent to the pronunciation of 
what according to Prof. S. K. Chatterji is a ‘reduced ’ nasal 
occurring also in the late Middle Indo-Aryan (op . cit., p. 360). 

Note 32. Nirghoso' danta-mulya should be taken as nirghoso 
-\-adantamfdya. 

Note 33. The next couplet occurs in the Rk recension only. 

Anusvare vivrtydm tu virame cdksara-dvaye \ 

dvir osthau tu vigrhniyad yatraukara-vakarayoh n (24) 

Tr. In the anusvara, hiatus, virama and double consonant the two lips 
should be separated as also in case of au and v [24], 

Note 34. This couplet has been taken from the Lomasi S. (III. 7) 
where it is fully relevant. The reading atrauhara in the Rk recension is 
evidently corrupt. Due to this corrupt reading Weber had a difficulty over 
th« passage (op. cit., p. 361). The following couplet occurs next in the Rk 
recension. In the Yaj. it is no. 20. The Prakaia comments on it though 
the Panjika passes over it, and some versions of AP. does not know it. 

Vydghn yatha haret putran damstrabhyam na ca pldayet \ 
bhita patana-bhedabhyam ladvad varnan prayojayet II (25) 

Tr. As the tigress carries her cubs between two (rows of) teeth taking 
care lest they should either be dropped or bitten, so should one pronounce 
the (Vedic) speech-sounds lest they should be dropped ( i.e . elided) or 
differentiated {i.e. mis-pronounced) [25]. 

There is pun in the words patana and bheda. The fact that the couplet 
mentions the dropping of varnas in the Vedic recitation shows that the upper 
limit to the date of the composition of the couplet is c. 200 B. C. when the 

1 1 The anusvara followed by consonants other than §, s and 7i is changed to the 
savarva (homogeneous nasal sound) of the following sound ; the possible homogeneous sounds 
in the above case are n, fl, n and m. This rule is optional when the anusvara stands at the 
end of a word.’ 
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tendency to drop intervocal stops as in the so-called Maharastrl or the late 
phase of Saurasem, 1 was already beginning. This couplet occurs in the Yv. 
8. (195) and the Manduki 8. (43) too. We are nob sure whether it originally 
belonged to the Yv. 8. or the Mand. 8., bub it is sure that the couplet did not 
form a part of the P8. which may go back to a time earlier than 500 B. 0. 
(see Introduction, § 36). 

Note 35. The following couplet occurs next in the Rk recension and in 
the Yaj. recension it is no. 6. Of the two commentaries, only the Prakasa 
touches it. AP. omits it. 

Yathd Saurastrika nan takra ' ity dbhibhasate \ 
evam rahgah prayoktavyah kheara' iva kheclayd \\ (26) 

The couplet as it stands in the Rk and the Yaj. recension and in the 
Prakasa seems to be corrupt. The true reading may be that of the Nar. 
8. The Mand. 8. and the Yv. 8. gives the couplet in a developed form 2 
The purport of the couplet in all the above different forms is that the ranga 
is the nasalization of a vowel. 

Note 36. Next occur the four following couplets in the Rk recension 
only. 

Ranga-varnan prayunfiran no graset purvam aksaram \ 
dirgha-svaram prayunjtydt paican ndsikyam acaret \\ (27) 

Tr. In pronouncing the ranga sound one should not swallow up the 
preceding sound ; the preceding vowel should be uttered long and then the 
nasal sound should be uttered [27]. 

This couplet occurs in different 8iksas. It is difficult to say where the 
couplet originally stood, 3 but it is sure that it came in the PS. from another 
source. 

Hr days caikamutras tu ardha-matras tu murdhani \ 
nasikayam tathdrdham ca rangasyaiva dvimatrata || (28) 

1 See the present writer’s 'Maharastrl, a later phase of 8auraseni,’ Journal of the 
Department of Letters, University of Calcutta, XXIII (1933). 

In the Nar. 8. (II. 4. 9) this couplet occurs with variants nary dratri ity, rahgali 
prayoktaoyo Naradasya rnatam yathd. In the Mand. 8. (112) it occurs with the variants : ndri 
ardity rahgah pray ohtavy ah nahara-parivivarjita. The Yv. 8. (190^ however reads it almost 
like the Mun$. 8. 

3 This couplet occurs in a slight different form in the Yv- 8. (189) and the Lorna^i 
8. (I. 8). The Man<J. 8. 110 can also be compared with this. 
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Hrdayad ntkate tisthcm kamsyena samanusvaran \ 
mardavam ca diri-matram ca jaghanvd w, 2 iti nidarsanam \\ ( 29 ) 

Tr. In the heart (i.c. chest) there should be one rmltra and half a 
matra in the roof of the mouth and another half in the nostril. These 
are two matras of a rahga sound [28] . 1 2 

A rahga sound rising from (lit, existing in) the heart (i.e. chest) 
has a sound like that of the bellmetal (bronze), (and it has) softness and 
is two matras long. Its example is jaghanva 2 [29] ®. 

Madhye tu kampayet kampam ubhau pdrivau same bhavet \ 
sarahgam kampayet kampam rathheii nidarsanam \\ ( 3 ( 1 ) 

Tr. The kampa should be made in the middle and its two sides should 
be made equal and the kampa should be accompanied by a rahga. Its 
example is rathiva [80]. 

Note 87. The meaning of the passage is not clear. This couplet 
appearing only in the Rk recension and not being relevant with couplets 
which are undisputedly genuine we have considered it spurious. This, like 
other spurious passages, occur probably in some text not yet brought to light. 

Note 88. Next occurs the following couplet which has not been 
commented on in the Panjika though other recensions include it. 

Evam varnah prayoktavyd ndvyaktd na ca piditah \ 
samyag-varnaprayogena brahma-loke mahiyate h (31) 

Tr. The speech-sounds should be pronounced like this. On uttering 
them in the proper manner one attains elevation in the world of 
Brahman [31]. 

Note 38a. This couplet occurs in the Nar. 8. (II. 8. 31) and also in the 
Hand. 8. (44) and might have originally belonged to any of these works. 
It does not fit in with those stanzas of the PS. which occur in all recensions 
and are undoubtedly genuine. 

1 With the above couplet mny be coni pared the Loma^I S. I. 7. This passage seems 
to be corrupt. 

2 This couplet occurs in the Nar. S. (II. 4. 8) with some variation. In the Mapd* 
(113) too this occurs in a varying form. Whatever be the true reading of the couplet it is 
sure the PS. in its original form did not contain it. 
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Note 89. In the Yaj. recension the above couplet is succeeded by the 
following one : 

Abhyasdrthe drutam vrbtim prayogdrbhe tu madhyamam l 
tisyanam upade&drthe kuryad vrttim vilambitdm II (31a) 

Tr. In memorizing the Veda3 one should make his reading quick but in 
applying the same in rituals the recitation should be of medium speed, 
while at the time of instructing pupils, the Vedic passages should be recited 
slowly [81a], 

Note 39a. This couplet occurs in the Nar. 8. (I. 6, 21) and Yv. S. (54) 
and in a slightly different form it occurs also in the MfincL 8. (3). It seems 
that the couplet occurred originally in the Nar. 8. 

Note 40. The next six couplets occur in the Bk recension only. They 
are being taken up serially . 

Gill fighri Hrah-kampi tathd Ukhita-pathakah \ 

Anarthajno ’ lpa-kantha£ ca sad ete pathakddhamah \\ (32) 
Madhuryam aksara-vyaktih padacchedas tu susvarah \ 
dhairyam laya-samartham ca sad ete pdthake gunah \\ (33) 

Tr. Those who recite the Veda in a singsong manner, (too) quickly, 
with a nodding of the head, use a written text at the time of recitation 
do not know the meaning of passages read, and have a low voice, are six 
kinds of bad reciters. Sweetness, clearness, separation of words, right accent, 
patience and ability to observe time are six merits in a reciter [32-33]. 

Note 40a. These two couplets occur in the Yv. 8. (198-199) and seem 
to have occurred there for the first time. 

Sankitam bhitam uclghustam avyaktam anundsikam \ 
kdka-svaram Hrasigam tathd sthdna-vivarjitam 11 (3 4) 

Note 41. In the Nar. 8. (I. 3. 11-12) this couplet together with 
another enumerates the fourteen faults of the Vedic chant. A translation 
of the two couplets are given below. 

Shyness, fear, extreme loudness, indistinctness, undue nasalisation, 
repressed tone, undue cerebralization, non-observance of the placesof 
articulation (in general) and (proper) accent [34], and 

harshness, creating undue separation between words, uneven tone 
hastiness, want of due palatalisation : these are the fourteen faults in the 
Vedic chant. 
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Note 41a. These two couplets occur also in the Yv. B. (26-28) but they 
relate there to faults of recitation ( patha-dosa ) instead of the faults in chant 
( glti-dosci ) of the Nar. S. But as the couplets in this latter work have 
been preceded by the expression bhavanti oil’ tra ilohcih they are surely 
quoted there from some earlier work. It is probable that the couplets in 
question occurred in the Yv. S. first. 

Upamht das bam tvarilam nirastam 

vilambitam gadgaditam pragitam \ 
nisplditam grasta-paddksaram ca 

vaden na dlnam na tu sanunasyam II (35) 
Pratah pathen nityarn urah-sthitena 

svarena sardfila-rutdpamena | 
madhyan-dinc kantha-gatena caiva 

ca krdh va-samkujita-sannibhena it (36) 
Tdram tu vidyat savane trtiyc 

Hro-gatam tac ca sada prayojyam \ 
maijura-hamsdnyabhrta-svardnam 

tulyena nadena sirah-sthitena it (37) 

Tr. One should not recite a Vedic passage in under-tone, between one's 
teeth, quickly, haltingly, slowly, with a hoarse voice, in a sing-song manner, 
with repressed voice, omitting (occasionally) words and syllables and in a 
plaintive voice [35]. 

In the morning (the Vedic student) should read (mantras) with a voice 
from the chest, which should be (as deep-toned) as the growl of a tiger. In 
the midday he should read it with voice from his throat, which should be like 
that of a cah'avaka. In the third savana (i.e. the evening offering) he 
should recite it in the highest pitch from the roof of his mouth and his voice 
should be like that of a peacock, goose or cuckoo [36-37]. 

Note 41b. These couplets occur also in the Aland. S. (41-42) but we 
are not sure whether they originally belonged to this work. 

Aco’sprsta yaiias tv i-s an nema-sprstafy salah smrtah \ 
gesah sprsta halah prokta nibodhdnupraddnatah || (38) 

10 
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Tr. The vowels are without touch, semi-vowels slightly 
touched, 6, s and s are half-touched sounds, and the remaining 
consonants are touched (i.e. stops) [38]. 

Note 42. The” degree of touch in this connexion is with 
regard to the cavity of the mouth or rather the space between 
the two parts of the mouth which touch or approach each other 
before speech-sounds are produced. 

Namo’ anun&sika nahro nadino ha-jhasah smrtah \ 

Isan-nada yan-yasai ca svasinas tu kha-phddayah \\ (39) 

Isac-clwasams caro vichjad gor-dhdmaitat pracaksate \ 

Tr. j N'am (i.e. n, n, m, n, and n) are produced 
through nose, and h except when it is combined with r ; and jhas 
(i.e., gh, jh, dli, dli, bh) are voiced, semivowels (y, r, 1, v) and 
jas (i.e., j, b, g, d, d) slightly voiced, the group beginning with kh 
and ph (i.e., kh, ch, th, th and ph) breathed, car (i.e., k, c, 
t, t, p) slightly breathed. This has been called the basis 
of speech [39-40a]. 

Note 43. The hemistich 39a seems to have created 
difficulty from very early times. The Panjika (19) explains the 
passage first with the reading namo and this seems to be the right 
reading. The second reading discussed in it could not have been 
original in spite of its quoting Saunaka’s Rk-Pratisakhya. 

Note 44. In the AmoghanandinI, S . 40, we have hakaro 
rephasamyukto nadir bhavati nityasah : ‘h combined with r is 
always as a voiced sound. The true nature of the nahio has not 
been marked by the author of the Panjika. He seems to have 
been misled by a wrong apprehension of the testimony of the 
AmoghanandinI S. 

Note 45. The terms nddi, isannada, svasi, isac-chasa stand 
for voiced aspirate, voiced non-aspirated, unvoiced aspirate, 
unvoiced non-aspirated respectively. The term fyan-nada 
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practically mean having £vasa as well as nada or ubhaydtmaka 
i.e., §vasa-naddtmaka. Hence in the Rf?r. (XIII. 2) we have 
terms like Svasa, nada and svasa-nada. The TPr. (II. 9) however 
uses dvasanada in case of ha-kata and seems to describe it as a 
sound midway between voiced and unvoiced (II. 6) and at the 
same time calls it voiced (I. 33). 

Note 46. The following couplet occurs in the Yaj. recension (33). The 
Rk recension gives only the first half of it. 

Ddkslputrah Pdninir yasenSdani vydhrtam bhnvi ii (40) 
ratnabhutam idam .distrain prthivydm saniprakdditam (40a) 

Tr. By Panini, the son of DaksI, who has promulgated in this world 
this science which is as it wore a jewel, has also revealed it to the world 
(for the first time) [40-40a] . 

Note 46a. The PS. has been called the muUgama in the Indian tradi- 
tion S. Varma, op. ait., p. 5). This spurious verse which may be very old seems 
to follow this. There is scarcely any doubt about the importance attached to 
phonetics by the ancient Hindus. Pataiijali too stresses the importance 
of the subject in the following terms: icbhycis taira, stha/nci-hctTcin&'nu- 
pradanajrlobhyo vaidika, sab da upadisyantc (ed. Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 5). * Those 
who are acquainted with the places of articulation and manner of adjusting 
vocal organs accordingly were taught the Vedic text.’ 

Note 47. The following nine couplets occur in the Rk recension only : 

Ghandah padau tu vedasya hastan kalpo’tha pathyate | 
jyotisam ayanam caksur niruktam srotram ucyate II (41) 

Siksd ghrdnam tu vedasya mukham vyakaranain sniptam I 
tasmat sangam adhltydiva brahinaloke mahlyate n (42) 

Tr. (First) Metrics which is the two legs (of the Veda) is read and then 
the Kalpa which is its two hands. The Science of the Movement of luminaries 
(Astronomy) is its eyes, and the Nirukta is called its ears; the Siksa is the 
nose of the Veda, and Grammar is its mouth. It is for this reason that 
one studying the Veda with all its limbs [i.e. accessory studies) attains a 
high position in the realm of Brahman [41-42]. 
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Udattam akhyati vrso’ngitlmdm 

j)rade£m-?niila-nivista • murdha \ 
updnia-madhye svaritam dhytai ca 

kanisthikdyam anudattam cva u (43) 

Tr. The top of the thumb when held at the root of the index finger 
indicates the udatta tone, and held at the middle of the ringfinger ( upanta 
or last but one) and at (the middle of) the little finger it indicates respec- 
tively svarita and anudatta [43]. 

Udattam pradeiinim vidyat pra cay am madhyato’hgidim | 
nihatam tu hanisthikyam svaritopakanisthikam n (44) 

Tr. The index finger should be known as the udatta, the middle finger 
pracaya, the little finger as nihata and the ringfinger as svarita tone [44]. 

Note 47a. These two couplets have not been traced in any available 
Siksa. 

Antddditam adyudattam udattam anudattam nica-svaritam | 
madhyddattam svaritam dvyudattam tryudattam 

iti nava-pada-iayya II (45) 

Agnih somuh pra vu vlryam havisdm 

soar Brhaspatir Indrd-Brhaspati \ 
Agnir ity antodattam, soma ity adyudattam, prety 

udattam, va ity anudattam, vlryam nica-svaritam n (40) 
Havisdm madhyodCiltam, svar iti svaritam, Brhaspatir 

iti dvyudattam, Indrd-Brhaspati iti tryudattam || (47) 

Tr. There are nine kinds of accents in pad as : antodatta, adyodatta, 
udatta, anudatta, nlca-svarita, madhyodatta, svarita, dyudatta, tryudatta. 
Examples of these are Agnih, Somah, pra, vo, vlryam, havisa , svah, 
Brhaspatih, Indra-Brhaspaiih , (Agnih, Somah, prd, vo, vlryam, havisa, svar, 
Bfhaspatih, I'ndra-Bfliaspdiih) [45-47]. 

Note 47b. This passage with slight variation occurs in the Nar. S. (II. 
7. 5. 6) and seems to be quite relevant there. It is almost certain that 
the Ek recension took it from there. 
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Anadatto hrdi jneyo murdhny udatta udahrtcth \ 
svaritah karna-muliyah, sarvdsye pracayah smrtah \\ (48) 

Tr. Anudatta is to be known in the chest (lit. heart), udatta at the 
rcot of the ear, and pracaya in the entire mouth. 

Note 47c. This passage has not been traced in any of the available 
8iksas. Perhaps it has been taken from some 8. which has not yet come 
to light [48], 

Casas tu vadate matram dvi-matrani tv eva vayasah \ 

Hkhi rauti tri-matram tu nahdas tv ardha-matrakam ll (49) 

Tr. The cdsa gives out one malra and the crow two matras, the 
peacock tlm e matras and the m ungoose only half of a matra [49]. 

Note 41 d. This passage occurs in the Loma£l 8. (VIII. 9), the RPr. 
(XIII. 20) ard with slight variation in the Yv. 8. (15-16) and in the Hand. 
8. (138), but it seems to have occurred first in some of these Siksas and not 
in the PS. 

Note 48. The following two couplets occur in the AP., Rk and Yaj. 
recensions, and the Praka^a comments on them. 

Kutlrthad dgatcim dagdham apavarnam ca bhaksitam \ 
na tasya parimokso' sti jiajmher iva kilvisat \\ (50) 

Sutirthad agatam vyaktam svdmnayyam suvyavasthitam \ 
susvarena suvaktrena prayukiam brahma rajate it (51) 

Tr. In the repetition of that which has come from a bad acarya, that 
which is indistinct (lit. burnt), mispronounced, from the faulty text there is 
no deliverance from its demerit as from the snake-like sin [50], 

But in repeating with good accent and voice (lit. mouth) that which 
has come from a good acarya, and is distinct, from the good text and 
is well established, the Veda shines [51], 

Note 48a. These two couplets occur in the Nar. 8. (H, 8.10, 11) and 
the Mand. 8. (160, 159). It soems that they occurred for the first time 
in the Nar. 8. 

Note 49. In the Yaj. and AP. recensions the following couplets occur 
after the passages given above. 

Na kardlo na lambdstho ndvyakto ndnunasikah i 
gadgado baddhajihva£ ca prayogan vaktum arhati || (51a) 
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Tr. One ought not to repeat mantras with teeth shown, lips unduly 
protruded and with indistinct, unduly nasalised and half choked-up voice 
and immobile tongue [51a]. 

Note 49a. This couplet occurs in the NS. (II. 8. 12), the Mand. S. (156) 
and the Yv. S. (25). It seems to have occurred originally in any of these. 

Note 50. The following couplet occurs in theRk recension and the Phj 
comments on it. Though the Prakasa quotes it we are not sure whether 
the author reads it in the text of the. Siksa. (For further notes on this point 
see below.) 

Mant-ro Mnah svarato varnato va 

mithya prayukto na tarn artham aha \ 

sa vag-vajro yajanidnam hinasti 

yathendrascitruh svarato ’paradMt \\ (52) 

Tr. A mantra uttered either with a defective accent or pronunciation is 
badly done and it does not carry the proper sense. -And it is like a 
thunderbolt of speech and kills the yajamdna just as ' Indrasatruh ’ did 
on account of its wrong accent [52] . 

Note 50a. This couplet occurs in the Nar. S. (I. 1. 5) and the 
Amogbanandinf 8. (122). Besides this the couplet occurs in the Mahabhasya 
with a variant dustah sabdah for mantro hlnah (ed. Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 2). 

Note 51. The following couplet occurs next and in the Rk recension 

only. 

Avdksamn anayusyam visvaram vyadhi-piditam \ 

aksata(ra?)-kistra-rupem vajram( ?) patati mastake \\ (53) 

Tr. (When a mantra is) deficient in a syllable it tends to diminish life, 
and (when it is) lacking in proper accent it makes the reciter troubled with 
illness, and the syllable (wrongly treated) will strike one at the head as a 
thunderbolt [63]. 

Note 51a. This corrupt couplet has not been traced anywhere. It may 
be a late composition in imitation of the preceding couplet. 

Note 52. The two following couplets occur next in the Rk recension 
and there only, 

Hasta-hmam yo’dhtte svara-var)ia-vivarjitam \ 
fig-Yajufy-Samabhir dagdho viyonim adhigacchati ii (54) 
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Eastern vedam yo'dhite svara-varndrtha-samyiitdm | 
Rg-Yajuh-SdmabMh puto brahma-loke mahiyate \\ (55) 

Tr. If anybody reads (the Veda) without a show of hands and does not 
observe proper accents and places of articulation Rk, Yajus and Saman 
burn him and (on death) he attains rebirth as an inferior animal [54]. 

And a person who reads the Veda with a show of hands* observes proper 
accent and places of articulation and knows the meaning of what he 
reads is purified by the Rk, Yajus and the Saman and is placed high in 
the realm of Brahman [55], 

Note 52a. These two couplets with slight variation occur in the Yv. &. 
(40. 44) and the Hand. S. (31-32, 33-34). It is possible that the Rk recension 
has adapted them from any of these. 

Note 53. The two following couplets occur in the Yaj. and the Rk 
recensions and have been commented on by the Panjika and the Praka^a : 

tfamkarah sdmkarlm pradad Ddksi-pntraya dhimate \ 
vdnmayebhyah samahrtya devim vacam Hi sthitih h (56) 
Yendksara-samamndyam adhigamya Mahe§varat \ 
krtsuam vydkaranam proktam tasmai Pdninaye namah II (57) 

Tr. Drawing the divine words from the entire domain of speech 
(vdfimaya) Sankara gave this, his science (Sankarim) to the wise son of 
Daksl. This is its basis [56]. 

Homage to that Panini who having received the traditional lore of 
speech-sounds (Varna-samamnaya) from Siva has told us the entire 
grammar [57]. 

Note 53a. These two couplets do not occur in the AP. rec. and 57 is 
wanting in the Prk. As to the authorship of the so-called Sivasutras, which 
is clearly mentioned in them, there is a great divergence of opinion. But 
it is possible that even if Panini was not their author he was at least 
responsible for their present form (for details see Introduction, § § 12-15). 

Note 54. The two following couplets occur in the Rk recension only : 

Yena dhantd gimh pumsdin vimalaih sabda-varibhih \ 
tama§ cdjmnajam bhinnam tasmai Pdninaye namah * II (58) 
Ajmndndhasya lokasya jhanahjana-galakayd \ 
caksur unmilitam yena tasmai Pdninaye namah li (59) 
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Tr. Homage to that Panini who has washed of! the human speech with 
pure water of words and has pierced through the gloom of ignorance [58] . 

Homage to Panini who has opened with the collyrium pencil of 
knowledge the eyes of people blind with ignorance [59] . 

Note 54a. These two couplets, have not been traced in any available 
Siksa, but the second one seems very much to be an adaptation of the 
opening £loka of a not very old tract called the Guru-gitu, In the latter 
work we have SrUgurave for Paninayc. 

Note 55. The next couplet occurs in the Yaj. and the Rk recensions 
and both the commentaries have touched it. But AP. does not contain it, 

Trinayam-mukha-nifertam imam 

ya ilia pathet prayatah sada dvijah \ 
sa bhavali paiu-putra-kirtiman 

snkham atulam ca samainute dim diviti \\ (60) 

Tr. Those among the twice-born who always devoutly read this (work) 
which has come out of the mouth of Siva (lit. three-eyed one) obtains 
cattle, progeny, fame and will attain happiness in heaven [60] . 

Note 56. This couplet again ascribes the whole work to Siva, though 
from some of the spurious couplets we have# already learnt this. But the 
fact that this work goes in the name of Panini and not in that of Siva — in 
which case it would have had a name like the Saiva or Siva Siksa, seems 
to give strong grounds for considering this story as an apocryphal one. 
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* Numbers preceded by *n’ refer to Notes and the others refer to number of couplets 
translated (pp. 49-80). 


abhyanfcara-prayafcna, nl2 
adyudaUa, 45 , 46 
aghosata, nl2, 20 
aksara, 27, 53 
alpaprapa, n!2 
antahsfcha, 16, b 20 
antodatfca, 45, 16 

urudafeta, n!2, 11, 12, 43, 45, 46, 48 
anunaaika, n27, 39 
anuuasika, 5la 

anupradatia, 10, nl2, nl3, nl4, 38 
anus vara, 5, n5, 22, n26, n27, 23, n30, 
n31, 24 

ardharaatra, 19, n23, 28, 49 
asarpyvita, 16 
asprsta. 38 
asya, nl2 

asya-prayafcna, nl2 
aurasya, 16, n!9 

bahya-prayatna, n!2 

danta, 13 
dantamula, nl7 
danlamulya, 28 
dantya, 17 
dantyaustha, 18 ' 
dirgha, 27 
dulisprsta, 5, n6 
dvimatrafca, 28, 29, 49 
dyudafcta, 45, 47 

ghosa, 20 
ghosata, nl2 

hrasva, 11 

fs&fce’hva.sa, 40, n45 
Tsannada, 39, n45 
isatsprsta, n6, nl2 

jihvamula, 13, 18 

kala, 10 
kampa, 30 
kantha, nl4, 13 
kanthatalavya, 18 
kanthya, 17, 18 
kanthosthaja, 18 
kara^a, jq12, 21 
karanavinaya, nl2 


madbyama, 7 
madhyodatta, 45, 47 
mahaprana, n!2 
mafcra, 19, 28, 49 
mandra, 7 
murdhan, 9 
murdkanya, 17 

nada, n 12 
nadin, 39, n45 
nasika, 22, n27 
nasika, 13, 22, 28 
nasikya, n6, n27, 27 
nemasprsta, 38 
nicasvarita, 45, 46 
nihata(svara), 44 
nirghosa, 23 

ostha, 13, 24 

pluta, 5 
pracaya, 44, 48 
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ranga, 26, 28 
radgavarrta, 27 
repha, 14 

samvara, nl2 
samvrta, nl2, 20 
sandtiy aksara, n23 
&ksa, 42 
£iras, n 14, 13 
sosman, n28 
spar^a, 4 
sprsta, 38 
sthana, 10, nl2 

syara (pitch), 10, nil, 52, 54, 55 
s.vara (vowel), 4, 21, 27 
^ * 
svarita, n!2, 11, 12, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48 
svasin, 39, n45 

talavya, 16 
talu, 13 
tara, 7 
trimatra, 49 
tryudatta, 45, 47 

uccarapa, 2 * 

upadbma, 14 
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upadbmamya, 22 

udatta, nl2, 11, 12, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48 
uras, nlO> 13, nl7 
ugman, 14, 15,21,22, n28 


vaHra, 9 

varjia, 3, 9, n9, 10, 18, 31, 52, 54, 55 


visarga, 5, n28 
vivara, n!2 
vivrta, nl2, 20 
vivrtti(tib 14, 24 
vrtti, 31a 

yama, 4, n4, 22, n27 
yukta, 16 
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Page xii Line 23 

for and 

read before 

24 

,, it 

,, the Yaj 

xvi 9 

,, re 

,, re- 

19 

, , more than 

,, nearly 

22 

J5 

omit twenty 

26 

, , eleven 

read ones 


29 after the fullstop read : 

In his commentary to the PS. (Benares, Samvat 
1990) Pandit Kaliprasad Misra thinks that Rk. 31, 37, 
48, 54 and 55 are spurious (p. 27), while another recent 
editor Pandit Rudraprasad Sarma in his commentary to 
the same work (Chowkhamba, Benares, 1937) considers 
Rk. 28, 33, 34, 44, 54 and 55 to be spurious (see his 
comments on these). 


XX 

line 18 for was 

read 

were 

xxii 

6 ,, followiug 

JJ 

following 

xxiii 

11 from the bottom 




for lie 

9 9 

lies 

xxvi 

footnote line 2 

99 

op. cit., pp. 18-19. 



99 

svara§o 

xxix 

„ ,, 9 for (op. cit.) 

99 

(Panini and the 
Yeda, p. 109). 

XXX 

„ ,, 1 after Sayana 

99 

(Introduction to the 
Rgveda-bhasya, 
ed. Peter Peterson 
p. 56). 

xxxiv 

line 2 

99 

(op. cit., p. 12). 

xxxviii 

footnote last line 

99 

4. contra 

xxxix 

line 16 for the Pr. 

99 

the TPr. 
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Add to the footnote 3 the following : 

and Liebieh, Z ur Einfiihrung, pp. 30 £f. and A.B. 
Keith, A Hist, of Skt. Lit., pp. xxv, xxvi. 

Page xlix line 12 after Pingala read : 

Misra evidently under the influence of the commen- 
tary Siksaprakaia ascribes the PS. to Pingala (pp. 1 and 
27). Tripathi too does the same (p. 30). Sarma 
however refutes the view and quotes Madhusudana 
Saras' vat! in his support (p. 23). 

Last line after the fullstop add : See also Mangal Dev 
Shastri, RPr., Vol. Ill, Appendix III (pp. 329-44). 

Ivii line 24 after the fullstop add : See Mangal Dev 
Shastri, RPr., Vol. Ill, p. 141. 
lviii Add to the footnote 2 the following : 

It came to my notice afterwards that Bhattojldlksita 
ascribes the Rktantra-vyakarana to Audavraji. In bis 
Sabdakaustubba be writes : WT 

h%it ’sNafsrcfa ttw w. 

(Chowkhamba ed., p. 113). 


lxi line 3 


read 

Pingala’ s Chandah- 
siitras. 

lxii-lxvi for 

Hemistiches 

read 

Hemistichs 

9 line 9 for 


9 9 

fawTsi 

» A 5> 

STTcIT 

99 

^rnrn 

10 footnote 5 


read 

‘omit' 

11 line 14 


99 


12 „ 15 


99 

cfrcrjratSJnR 

footnote 5 


99 

‘omit' 

13 5 


99 

‘ omit ’ and ‘have' 

15 line 16 


99 


17 footnote 7 


9 9 

‘omits’ 

30 line 14 

for 

9 9 


41 „ 13 


9 9 

sreWrc 

42 „ 12 
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Page 53 Line 14 after pp. 99 ff. read See also Tripathi, 

p. 5 and Misha, 
pp. 28 ff. 

65 last line after to PS. read : 

Tripathi suggests that dvih-sprstah and not duh- 
sprstha is the correct reading and quotes the Yarnaratna- 
pradlpika (15) to support this view (pp. 5 f.). Sarma 
contradicts him and considers the reading of the passage 
in the printed text (in the SS.) of the work to be 
defective (see p. 4). Miha refers to the above-mentioned 
passage and quotes another view which reckons weakly 
pronounced y and v as durhsprsta (p. 4). The RPr. 
(XIII. 3) however takes y, r, l and v as duhsprsta, but 
Dr. Mangal Dev Shastri translates duhsprsta-karana as 
imperfect contact (p. 95 of his BPr., Vol. III). 

58 Aftar the Note 15 add the following : 

Udatta, anudatta and svarita arise from the peculiar 
conditions of the body called aydma , vi&ambha and 
aksepa respectively. For the definition of these terms 
see Miha, p. 7. 

59 line 20 read ‘dantamula’ 

Add to the Note 17 the following : 

Sarma considers the reading nasikosthau to be wrong 
and corrects it to nasikausthau (p. 7). The grammatical 
objection raised by him against the accepted reading is 
valid but the laxity in this matter may be an original 
feature of the text which was written in the Chandasa 
style {vide Introduction, 26). 
line 4 from the bottom read ‘ ukarddi param padam.’ 

60 ,, 1 for (out of usman) is followed by read : 

due to sandhi ( prasandhana ) is followed (in pausa ) by. 

line 3 for coming read : but in other cases the final o is 
,, 7 after second couplet insert : in its present form. 
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Page 63 Line 12 after the fullstop read : See Misra on the 
couplet 18 (p. 10). 

line 6 from the bottom, after the foolstop add : 

Misra has very intelligently ascertained the correct 
reading (see p. 11, 11. 18-19) . Tripathi too has correctly 
taken eharailtarayor as the correct reading but bis 
interpretation of the passage is misleading (p. 11, 
11. 1 ff.). 

64 line .15 read vivrta (open). 

,, 21 add after the fullstop the following : . 

Mifira thinks that the samvrta sound mentioned in this 
couplet relates to half e and half o {i.e., short e and short 
o) and refers to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (pp. 11 f.) 
line 6 in the footnote read i and u respectively. 

65 ,, 15 add See Taitt. Pr., II, 13, 14 ; R.L. Turner 

in Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Yolume, III, 
p. 337 ; Jules Bloch, L’ lndo-Aryen, p. 33. 

Last line, add the following : 

As Sarma comments on the Rk. recension (p. 10) 
he feels a difficulty about the interpretation of the 
passage and invokes the authority of the Sabdaratna 
but such a difficulty does not arise when we read 
upadhmdniya, etc., between the two hemistichs of 
Rk. 22, 

66 line 14 after ‘ nasikya ’ add : 

(see Mangal Dev Shastri, Rgveda Prati4akhya, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 151-52, Notes on I. 41). 
line 4 from the bottom omit T Pr. 

3 from the bottom, add the following : 

See also Mangal Dev Shastri, op. cit., pp. 143-44 
(Notes on p. 20) 

67 line 4 after the fullstop add : 

But in this matter Macdonell follows Whitney ; see 
‘A Vedic Grammar for Students,’ §§ lOf. 295, 39, 
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Page 68 last line add the following : 

The Alabu-vlna used in modem Indian music was 
probably invented after the Gupta period, but this should 
not bring down the date of the above passage. For 
Alabu-vlna mentiond in this passage was in all likelihood 
a very primitive instrument like our modern ekatdra or 
one-stringed vlna quite different from its late development 
the modem vlna. Its very crudity speaks for its great 
age. 

69 line 12 read ‘dvir ostyau’ and ‘yathaukdrau.’ 

,, 20 for does , p do 

,,21 ,, ‘damstrabhydm’ 

70 2 after the fullstop add the following : 

From what Misra says we understand that patana 
(dropping) of letters means spirantizing them and bheda 
(or differentiating) is de-aspiration of them 

wpto w §iiT wwfcr sreur 'srarcm: weft 

i n ^ iratarNrohi 5N wttsfa 

(p. 15). ‘ 

line 4 from the bottom read ‘amity’ and ‘rang ah' 

,, 3 from the bottom ,, Maud. 

71 ,, 14 add the folloioing : 

MSS. read samau hhavet. But this is grammatically 
wrong. Hence we tentatively read samo. Misra 
explains this as an arsa usage (p. 17). 

line 6 from the bottom, add the following : 

Tripathi explains pidita as ‘pronounced with more 
breath which lengthens short vowels’ (p. 17). 

72 line 19 read recitation, 

,, 24 add the following : 

Tripathi explains ‘likhita-pathakah as one reading 
from a book written by oneself’ and alpakantha as ‘one 
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who has not practised recitation’ (p. 18). So does Sarma 
(p. 14) and besides this he considers the couplet No. 33 
to be spurious ( loc . cit ). 

line 5 from the bottom read the place of. 

Page 74 line 2 for 6, s and s read s, s and h. 

,, 12 Insert ; (semicolon) after nose and , (comma) 

after r. 

74 line 8 from the bottom read the following : 

rephasamyuhto > nadir, etc. 

line 7 from the bottom read always as an unvoiced 
sound. 

lines 6-4 omit ‘He seems to have of the Amogha- 

nandinl Siksa.’ 

7 5 line 9 read Paninir yas tenedam ’ 

76 line 14, add the following : 

Sarma considers the couplet No. 44 to be spurious 
(p. 18). 

77 line 5 If cancel the Note 47c and read the following : 

This passage with a slight variation occurs in a 
late work named the Svarastaka S. by one Ananta (see 
SS., p. 365. Tripathi, p. 25). 

78 line 6 for thePnj. read some MSS. of the Pnj. 

,, 8 after the fullstop read : 

The original Pnj. probably did not contain this 

(see p. 22, line 6). 

79 12, add the following : 

Mi^ra considers couplets 54 and 55 to be spurious 
(p. 27) and so does Sarma (p. 21). 
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ADDITIONAL CORRIGENDA 

Page vi lines 1 and 3 for London read Lund 
xxii line 21 for 700 B.O. read 500 B.C. 
lii , , 4 from the bottom, for concludes road suggests, 
„ last, read p. clxvii 
liii „ 13 insert as' if before sitting 
55 lines 2L-23 omit The translator of 


indefensible. 






